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N an incredibly short time dogs were 
harnessed to the komatiks. Eisee- 
you, one other Eskimo, and myself, 
with dogs at a run, were dashing 
toward the larger herd of musk ox, 
while the four remaining Eskimos 

and their dogs tore away after the small- 
er herd. A few minutes earlier, tired 
and ravenously hungry after our strenu- 
ous day’s work, luscious steaks and sleep- 
ing bags tempted us. Now all weariness 
and hunger were forgotten. 

As we neared the herd I could see sev- 
eral lying down. They had not yet dis- 
covered their danger, but almost immedi- 
ately the other party began firing, and in 
an instant the animals were on their feet 
and charging up the steep mountain side. 
It is a trick of the musk ox when pursued 
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always to seek the highest available land. 
Eiseeyou cut all his dogs loose at once, 
and we followed as rapidly as we could. 

In all my experience I had never en- 
countered a rougher, more difficult coun- 
try in which to hunt than this in Elles- 
mere Land. Ordinarily, I should have 
believed these mountain sides, with walls 
of smooth rock sheathed with a crust of 
hard ice and snow, quite unscalable. In 
places they were almost perpendicular. 
Rarely did they offer a crevice to serve 
as foot or hand hold, and jutting points 
and firm-set boulders were too widely 
scattered to be of much help. 

In this his native land the Eskimo has 
a decided advantage over the white hun- 
ter. His lifetime of experience has taught 
him to scale these ice-clad heights with 
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MR. WHITNEY AND HIS ESKIMO 
The names of the Eskimo, beginning at the left, are: 
Eiseeyou, Tukshu, Young Oxpuddyshou, and Old 


Etukishuk, who was also with Dr. Cook. 


a nimbleness and ease that are astound- 
ing. He is quite fearless, and even the 
mountain sheep is not his superior as a 
climber. As if by magic, and with little 
apparent effort, the two Eskimos flew up 
the slippery walls, far outstripping me. 
How they did it I shall never know. 
Now and again I was forced to cut steps 
in the ice or I should inevitably have lost 
my footing and been hurled downward 
several hundred feet to the rocks be- 
neath. I was astonished even at my own 
progress, and when I paused to glance 
behind me I felt a momentary panic. But 
there was no turning back and one look 
down robbed me of any desire to try it. 

I had made but half the ascent, ex- 
hausted by the tremendous effort, when 
Eiseeyou, already at the top, was shout- 
ing to me, “Tieitie! Tieitie!” (Hurry 
up! Hurry up!) ‘There was no use, 
however, in attempting to hurry, and I 
called to him to try to keep the musk ox 
rounded up a little longer. 

As I struggled toward the summit 
of the ridge I passed some dead and 
wounded calves that the dogs had over- 
taken and attacked. Short of breath, 
nose bleeding from the effect of unusual 
exertion and high altitude, I finally 
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Awhela (with Dr. Cook on his trip to the Pole), 
Oxpuddyshou. The photograph was taken by 


turned a point of rock and there, twenty 
yards away, thirteen noble musk ox were 
at bay. They stood tails together, heads 
down, in defensive formation. When- 
ever a dog approached too closely one of 
them charged and immediately backed 
again into his place in the ranks. 

While I recovered my breath and 
composure of muscles, I studied their 
tactics and movements, and made some 
camera exposures, before beginning to 
shoot; but I could not delay long for two 
of the overventuresome young dogs had 
already been gored to death, another 
badly wounded, and all were in great 
danger from the sharp horns of the 
musk ox. 

The round-up, though near the top of 
the ridge, was still in so steep a place 
that as my shots took effect and the ani- 
mals fell, their bodies rolled down into 
the valley, hundreds of feet below, gain- 
ing great impetus before they reached 
the bottom. Thus seven of them were 
killed, when suddenly and unexpectedly, 
as though by prearranged plan, the re- 
maining six sprang from the ledge upon 
which they had made their stand, and 
were off at a terrific rush along the 
glassy hillside. My footing was so in- 
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secure that it would have been foolhardy 
for me to have attempted to run. 

I handed my rifle to the excited and 
anxious Eiseeyou, and nimbly as a hare 
he was after them, keeping his equilib- 
rium in a most marvelous and inexpli- 
cable manner. Three of the dogs joined 
in the mad, reckless chase, but to my 
consternation the remainder of the pack 
turned down into the valley, and pres- 
ently, powerless to prevent, I saw them 
tearing like hungry wolves at my hard- 
earned trophies which had rolled to the 
rocks below. 

There was nothing to do but follow 
Eiseeyou at the best speed I dared. 
Finally I overtook him with the six musk 
ox again held at bay by the three faith- 
ful dogs. Eiseeyou, who had consider- 
ately withheld his fire, at once surrend- 
ered the rifle to me, and as rapidly as 
possible I dispatched the remaining ani- 
mals. One of them required three shots 
to drop him. 

In this connection I may say that 
wounded musk ox display absolutely no 
signs of pain. I noted this remarkable 
fact on several occasions when I placed a 
ball near the front shoulder, and no in- 
dication was given by the animal that it 
was hurt until several minutes later it 


fell dead. 


Bad Country for Hunting 


These last animals lodged where they 
fell, and we set about skinning them im- 


mediately. Presently the Eskimos that 
had followed the smaller herd joined us. 
Among the six trophies secured on the 
hill—the last ones—were two fine bulls, 
remarkable specimens. But after a con- 
sultation among the men, Eiseeyou in- 
formed me that we had made our killing 
in so inaccessible a position it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to get them 
out. 

This was a keen disappointment and I 
insisted that in some way we must save 
the skins at least. Finally it was de- 
cided that this might be done if the heads 
were cut from the skins close to the 
body, and the heads abandoned, and to 
my intense gratification, though I re- 
gretted the loss of the fine heads, this 
was done. The Eskimos, of course, took 
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good care that none of the flesh was 
wasted. “They are extremely economical 
in this respect, especially so on this trip 
as they were out for food for the com- 
ing winter as much as for sport. 

The descent to the valley was even 
more difficult than the ascent had been. 
I found it a tedious and dangerous un- 
dertaking, and though I finally accom- 
plished it without accident, I was much 
longer about it than the seemingly reck- 
less Eskimos. 

Here to my disappointment I found 
that nearly all the skins of the first ani- 
mals killed were ruined. In_ rolling 
down the mountain side large patches of 
hair had been torn out on sharp boulders 
and the dogs had also done considerable 
destruction. However, I succeeded in 
saving one fairly good specimen com- 
plete, and, with the other skins secure, 
felt well paid for my hunt. 

Now came the reaction. Early in the 
chase I had found my kuletar (hooded 
fur coat) an incumbrance, and discarded 
it upon the hillside. In the descent I 
had forgotten to recover it. Though 
the day was very cold the exertion and 
excitement threw me into a dripping 
perspiration. A keen north wind was 
blowing, and I soon began to shiver. 
To add to my discomfiture, I had in the 
mountain climbing, severely bruised the 
soles of my feet on the rocks, and now 
I realized that they were so tender that 
walking became extremely _ painful. 
However, there was nothing to do but 
recover the fuletar, and exercise was 
necessary to keep my blood in circulation 
until I secured its protection, which I 
finally did. 

The experience of the other hunters 
was similar to ours. They had secured 
the smaller herd, but the animals were 
killed on a mountain side, and two rolled 
to the bottom with more or less injury 
to the skins. 

However, to my great satisfaction, 
this party captured two calves alive. 
One of the objects of my adventure was 
to secure some live calves in the hope that 
I might eventually succeed in bringing 
them home as a zoological contribution. 
With this in view I had taken upon the 
komatiks a good supply of condensed 
milk as food for them, for I realized that 
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THE INFURIATED BULL 
any calves small enough to 
would still be suckling babies. 

It was a tedious journey back to camp. 
For fifteen consecutive hours I had been 
exerting myself to the limit of my physi- 
cal endurance, and during this period not 
a morsel of food had I taken. Let the 
hunter who has passed through similar 
experiences picture then the satisfaction 
and anticipation with which I rested and 
watched a pot of musk-ox meat boil for 
supper, sniffing its appetizing odor. 

Imagine my feeling when Eiseeyou, 
who was sitting near, sprang to his feet 
and began talking earnestly and excited- 
ly to the others. He spoke so rapidly 
that I could make out but one word, 
“Omingmong!” “Omingmong,”’ meaning 
musk ox, and when the men began to 
get the dogs ready, I knew that more 
game had been sighted. Eiseeyou en- 
deavored to point the animals out to me 
—four musk ox, he said—on the opposite 
mountain side, though with my naked eye 
I could see nothing of them. Finally, 
with the aid of glasses, I was just able 
to make them out near a point where 
the ice cap ran down in a glacier to the 
frozen river bed. 

“Will you go after them?” asked Ei- 
seeyou. 

I had come too far into that desolate 
country to permit mere physical weari- 


capture 


CHARGED WITH 


Drawn by 


LOWERED HEAD. 


ness to dissuade me, so, reluctant as I 
was to leave the kettle of boiling meat 
and the inviting sleep bag, I answered 
a Og 

At the foot of the mountain twenty- 
one dogs were cut loose. ‘They did not 
see the game and Tukshu, springing for- 
ward like a deer, led three of them to 
the trail above where the animals had 
turned. Here the three dogs took the 
scent and instantly the whole pack were 
behind them. 

As on former occasions, the round-up 
was made at a high elevation. The Es- 
kimos, far ahead of me, were shouting, 
“Hurry up! Hurry up!” long before I 
reached them, and urging me on. When 
I finally gained the mountain top I took 
a position at close range. One big fel- 
low attracted me and, wishing to photo- 
graph him, I, giving my rifle to Tukshu 
with instructions to kill the animal if it 
attempted to attack me, approached 
very near with my camera. At the in- 
stant that I made the exposure, less than 
a dozen feet away, the infuriated bull 
broke from the ranks and with lowered 
head charged me. I had no further busi- 
ness in that immediate vicinity and pro- 
ceeded to establish a sprinting record in 
the opposite direction. 

While I am not an aspirant for ath- 
letic honors, I have always been sorry 
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EISEEYOU DID 


there was no one present with a stop 


watch to time that effort. Tukshu held 
his fire much longer than I thought nec- 
essary. Perhaps he was interested in my 
performance. Presently, however, he 
did fire and the beast dropped at my 
heels. 

Fortunately its body became wedged 
between two rocks where it hung until 
we were able to prop it up. Thus all 
four of the musk ox were secured with- 
out damage to the skins, though it was 
with the utmost difficulty that we finally 
succeeded in getting the trophies into 
camp. 

I was now so tired that even the kettle 
of meat had lost its attraction, and I ate 
very little. I was too utterly weary, in 
fact, to remove my clothing before crawl- 
ing into my sleeping bag to rest. Once 
there, I told Eiseeyou that if he sighted 
any more musk ox he and the others 
could go for them if they chose, but as 
for myself, I intended to sleep, whatever 
else happened. 
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NOT FULLY APPROVE OF THE HUNTER’S EFFORT TO CARRY A YOUNG 
MUSK OX BACK 


TO ANNOOTOK, 


In the excitement of the chase I had 
taken off my dark glasses, and now I 
felt the first pains of snow blindness. 
Bruised feet, inflamed eyes, completely 
exhausted, I cannot remember that in all 
my life I ever experienced greater misery 
of body than at that moment. But 
after several hours of slumber, followed 
by a delicious breakfast of musk-ox 
tongue and liver—musk-ox meat is the 
most toothsome meat I have ever eaten— 
I was quite myself again. 

There was much to be done before 
continuing our hunt westward. Car- 
casses had to be hauled to camp, after 
giving the dogs all they wanted, trophies 
cleaned and made ready for transporta- 
tion, and everything packed snug for 
our departure. While the Eskimos 
were busy with these details, I turned 
my attention to the numerous hare which 
were to be seen everywhere in the valley 
in bunches of from twenty to fifty. 
They were thoroughly tame, doubtless 
because of the fact that they had never 
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AN ARCTIC NIMROD ON 


been hunted. Often I killed two with 


a single shot from my .22 automatic rifle. 
My object here was to secure skins for 
my friends, the Eskimos, at Annootok 


and Etah. There hares are wild and dif- 
ficult to get, and the people were badly 
in need of skins for socks. The pelts are 
very light and easily carried, and I felt 
that I could do no less than take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to secure a stock 
of them to supply the demand at Annoo- 
tok. 

When all the musk ox were finally 
hauled into camp, where the men could 
prepare them for transportation, I left 
two men to complete the work, and with 
four men and four sledges proceeded 
westward for a distance of ten miles. 
Here a halt was made to permit Eiseeyou 
to climb a high mountain and view the 
country with my glasses. Upon his re- 
turn he reported that we were not far 
from the place where the western coast 
of Ellesmere Land drops down into the 
Frozen Ocean. No game was in sight, 
and there was poor outlook in the 
country beyond for musk ox, though it 
was believed that a journey of four 
“sleeps” would carry us into a good 
hunting region. 

Four “sleeps” indicated nothing. It 
might have meant two hundred miles, or 
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pyright, 1909, 
BODY OF HIS FALLEN PREY. 
it might have meant fifty miles. The 
Eskimo has no conception of distance. 
He is endowed with certain artistic in- 
stincts which enable him to draw a fairly 
good map of a coast line with which he 
is thoroughly familiar, but he cannot tell 
you how far it is from one point to an- 
other. On very many occasions I noted 
this peculiarity when traveling with 
them. Often when they told me a place 
we were bound for was very close at 
hand, it developed that we were far from 
it. This is something they are never 
sure of and cannot indicate. 

Though some of the specimens secured 
were not as large as I might have wished, 
at least six were equal to any the Eski- 
mos had ever seen, and I was, on the 
whole, well satisfied with the results of 
the hunt. We already had full loads for 
nearly all the fomatiks, and at most 
could not have carried more than four 
additional heads. In view of these cir- 
cumstances, I gave the word to return 
to camp, where we arrived after a tire- 
some march in the teeth of a keen north- 
east wind, and began to prepare at once 
for our retreat. 

Since leaving Annootok I had not 
touched water to face or hands and was 
as dirty as the dirtiest Eskimo. Their 
hands, in fact, were much cleaner than 

















THE ESKIMO TOOK GOOD CARE THAT 


mine, for they were in the habit of wash- 
ing them now and again by rubbing them 
in snow, an art that I did not master. 
The prospect of a bath when we should 


reach Annootok was therefore a pleasant 
anticipation for the future. 

The young musk ox were doing 
well, and I had high hopes of success in 
getting them out. At first they were 
very troublesome to feed. They had not 
been educated to a condensed milk diet, 
and until hunger drove them to it, I had 
difficulty in inducing them to accept it, 
but in a remarkably short time they 
learned to like and look for it, and be- 
came quite tame and contented. 

Though the sky was overcast, the 
glare was awful. These cloudy days 
were more trying to the eyes, in fact, 
than when the sun shone brightly. Our 
eyes were inflamed, and the Eskimos as 
well as myself suffered much pain and 
inconvenience—they perhaps more than 
I. But there was no time for rest. 
My calculations placed us nearly one 
hundred and fifty miles from Annootok. 
A cloudy sky and shifting wind foretold 
a storm, and should snow come, the diffi- 
culties of travel would be vastly in- 
creased. As quickly as possible, there- 
fore, everything was made ready for the 
komatiks. 
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Harry Whitney. 
NONE OF THE FLESH WAS WASTED. 

Now for the first time I realized how 
great was the mass of trophies and meat 
that awaited transportation, in addition 
to our camping paraphernalia. It was 
no small problem to load the komatiks, 
and it soon developed that all could not 
be accommodated. The Eskimos wanted 
to abandon some of the skins and heads 
that no meat might be left behind, but 
I insisted that every trophy be taken, and 
a cache made of the surplus meat. The 
country to be traversed was exceedingly 
rough, which required comparatively 
light loads, with every unnecessary 
pound eliminated; to lighten the koma- 
tiks further I left with the meat cache, 
one box of biscuits, one small bag of 
corn meal, four cans of baked beans, 
and all the grass we had brought for 
our boots which we believed we should 
not need. 

The temperature at this time was a 
few degrees above zero. All the skins 
were frozen stiff as boards, which in- 
creased the difficulty of packing the loads 
closely and snugly, a detail I left to the 
ingenious Eskimos. The tent and other 
belongings of my own I attended to 
personally. While the Eskimo will 
do everything possible for the white 
traveler’s comfort, one thing, my expe- 
rience taught me, he will not do. He 
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will not interfere with a white man’s 
personal belongings. You must collect 
these things yourself and put them in 
proper shape for loading, or they will be 
left behind. 

We began our retreat with a strong 
northeast wind blowing, and increasing 
indications of snow. Tukshu’s team had 
been reduced to six dogs through casu- 
alties in the hunt, which threw upon 
him much hard shoving and hauling of 
the heavily loaded sledge. One of his 
dogs, a very fine animal, badly wounded 
but still living, he attempted to carry on 
the komatik in the hope that it might re- 
cover, but the poor beast died soon after 
our start. I called a halt that the dog’s 
pelt might be removed. Here I learned 
that the Eskimos have a superstition 
against skinning a dog whose death has 
been caused by another animal, and there 
was much discussion before they con- 
sented to do it. 

A tragedy was the result of our stop. 
One of the musk-ox calves wandered 
into a bunch of dogs, and before I real- 
ized its danger, was so badly bitten that 
we found it necessary to kill it. The 
other calf followed us like a dog for ten 
hours. Her mother’s skin was lashed on 
one of the sledges. She had sniffed it, 
and this was what drew her on. 


Bringing the Musk Ox Calf Out 


Finally, she became so tired that in 
descending a slippery ice grade she was 
unable to keep our pace, and I took her 
in my arms and carried her until we 
made camp. ‘Then I warmed some con- 
densed milk as quickly as possible, and, 
very hungry, she drank her fill and was 
quite contented. From this on I carried 
her for the most part in my arms. The 
Eskimos wished to kill her, as she was 
a great incumbrance, but I would not 
listen to it and she soon learned to look 
to me for protection. 

Several “sleeps” took us back to Cape 
Albert, and presently into the rough ice, 
which we found even worse than on our 
outward journey. Two sledges were 
broken, and five hours lost in making re- 
pairs. Roads had to be opened with 
axes, always tedious work. To me, with 
my little charge in my arms, it was par- 
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ticularly trying. When at last smooth 
ice was again reached a gale arose and | 
began to fear lest the pack would break 
up. 

We were a little less than halfway 
across Smith Sound when this fear was 
realized. “The Eskimos became suddenly 
excited, and I quickly discovered the 
cause. The floe we were on had sepa- 
rated from the main ice. The men 
whipped up their dogs, and shouted at 
them tourge them toward a narrow lead, 
where as yet but two feet of water sepa- 
rated our young ice floe from the station- 
ary ice. Fortunately we reached it in 
time, and over the steadily widening lead 
made our escape without accident. 

The traveling here was fearfully 
rough. Soon snow began to fall, and 
in a little while a terrific blizzard was 
blowing. It was so thick one could not 
see objects twenty feet away. An effort 
was made to construct an igloo, but the 
snow was too soft. There was nothing 
to do but make the best of it. I put up 
my tent, but it was poor protection from 
the gale and searching snow. Musk-ox 
skins were spread about to keep out the 
wind, and here we slept until the storm 
abated and the weather enabled us to re- 
sume our journey. 

When we started again the glare 
was terrible. I no longer removed my 
glasses when I slept, for without them 
the intense light penetrated through the 
lids and burned the eyeballs. Three of 
the Eskimos became snow blind, and as 
temporary relief I dropped a solution of 
cocaine into their eyes. 

Presently we missed one of the sledges 
and I turned back to search for it. I 
found the driver lying face down across 
his load, unable to open his eyes. He 
had abandoned himself to his suffering 
and to whatever fate might befall, while 
the dogs, unnoticed, stood about with 
tangled traces. 

Traveling grew steadily worse, and 
six miles from Annootok the ice barrier 
became practically impassable with here 
and there open leads of water which led 
northward. Five hours were consumed 
in opening a road and getting around 
leads; then half our load was abandoned 
and for several more hours we labored 
through that six miles of ice. The ef- 




















EDUCATING A YOUNG MUSK OX 
forts of the Eskimos were little short of 
superhuman. Finally the obstacle was 


overcome, and we found ourselves safely 
and thankfully back at Annootok. 


The tireless men at once returned for 
the abandoned goods, while I devoted 
myself to making the little musk ox com- 
fortable. The hard traveling, the storm, 
and the unnatural conditions had worn 
upon her. She was very weak and quite 
ill. I built a box house shelter for her, 
wrapped her in a blanket, and did every- 
thing in my power to save her, but later, 
in spite of nursing and coddling, the poor 
little thing died. During the great num- 
ber of miles that I had carried her in my 
arms we had become greatly attached to 
each other, and her loss grieved me more 
than I can say. 

After an absence of six hours, the 
komatiks returned with the abandoned 
trophies. Unfortunately the tips of 
some of the horns had been cracked by 
coming in contact with rough ice. The 
skins were wet, and before I permitted 
myself much needed sleep and rest, I 
spread them out to dry. 

Recuperated, I deemed it wise to push 
south to Etah. The Arctic spring was 
at hand. The ice was breaking up, and 
the snow rapidly disappearing from the 
hillsides. Fourteen hours were con- 
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TO A CONDENSED MILK DIET. 
sumed in making this journey, but it was 
filled with interest. Great numbers of 
gulls hovered over Littleton Island, and 
large numbers of little auks and eider 
ducks were on the water, while snow 
bunting and a_ sweet-singing sparrow 
abounded on land. It was glorious to 
see this bright life again. It brought us 
into touch with the great outside world 
and nature. It broke the silence that 
had brooded over the dead world for so 
long, and brought joy and lightness to 
our hearts. 

One incident fell under my observa- 
tion at Etah, too interesting to pass with- 
out mention. Shortly after my arrival, 
I engaged some Eskimo women to clean 
the musk-ox skins, and gave them pres- 
ents of food delicacies in return. To 
one of them fell some musk-ox fat and 
meat. While she was absent from her 
tupek a dog—a big, fine fellow belong- 
ing to her husband—stole in and de- 
voured the meat and fat. 

Some of the children, returning in time 
to see him gulp down the last tender 
morsel, raised a cry that brought the 
woman, who was a few hundred yards 
away, on the run. The children ex- 
plained to her what had happened. She 
at once secured a rope, fastened a slip 
knot around the dog’s neck, passed the 
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THE MUSK-OX COUNTRY OFFERS LITTLE VARIETY OF SCENERY. 











A WALRUS CARRYING 


other end of the rope over a ridgepole, 
and drew up on it until the dog’s hind 
feet just touched the ground. ‘There she 
fastened it and walked away. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“Get the meat,” she answered laconic- 
ally. 

When she returned ten minutes later 
the dog was dead. She cut the carcass 
down, dragged it out on the ice, cut it 
open, and removed the scraps of much 
chewed fat and meat. Two of the chil- 
dren brought pails of salt water, and in 
this she washed the delicacies piece by 
piece. Thus recovered and cleaned, she 
displayed them to me with the remark: 
“Just as good as ever.” 


The principal walrus hunt in which I 
had a part took place in January preced- 
ing my musk-ox hunt, and in the midst 


of the long Arctic night. We were in 
camp at Annootok when the Eskimos an- 
nounced that conditions south of Cape 
Alexander should be right for walrus, 
and a hunting party was organized. 


DOWN WITH 
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HIM AN ESKIMO HARPOON. 


It was two o'clock on the morning of 
January 11, 1909, when our expedition, 
with several well-loaded sledges, turned 
southward. The weather was_ bitter 
cold. A bright moon lighted the meas- 
ureless expanse of ice and snow, and the 
heavens were aflame with the aurora 
borealis, now flaring across the sky in 
every direction like a thousand powerful 
search lights, now melting into a mys- 
tical, luminous vapor of changing color, 
now taking a form that fancy easily im- 
agined a mighty flag waving in a strong 
breeze. 

This display of northern lights must 
have been one of unusual brilliancy and 
variation, for even the stolid Eskimos 
exhibited a keen interest and talked long 
and earnestly about it. To me it was 
awe-inspiring and grand, typifying that 
inexplicable mystery that enshrouds the 
great white Arctic world—something 
evasive that one feels and knows exists 
but never can quite grasp—a ghostly 
being that repels but always and inevi- 
tably draws one back to the land where 
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THE RETURN FROM ELLESMERE LAND 


AND ABANDONED 


it stalks, just as a magnet draws particles 
of iron. 

We halted briefly at Littleton Island 
while the Eskimos opened a cache made 
the previous summer, and filled two bags 
with eider-duck eggs. These eggs were 
frozen as hard as rocks, and it puzzled 
me to know how they were to be eaten. 
This was soon solved. An Eskimo 
placed an egg in his mouth, and in a 
little while it thawed sufficiently for him 
to remove the shell. This done, the icy 
substance was sucked like candy. 

Fourteen and a half hours’ journey 
brought us to our closed shack at Etah, 
where we were to halt and rest; but to 
my chagrin I found that the winter 
storms had blown the stovepipe down, 
torn a great rent in the canvas roof, and 
drifted the place full of snow. I had 
been looking forward to a warm fire, a 
hot meal, and a cozy rest. Now it re- 
quired more than an hour to clean out 
the snow, and even then we had difficulty 
in keeping the pipe in position against 
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YOUNG OXPUDDYSHOi 
TO HIS FATE. 


WENT SNOW BLIND 


a strong northeast wind while a kettle 
of snow was melted for tea, and I was 
half frozen when at length I crawled 
into my sleeping bag for five hours’ rest. 

It was intensely dark when we left 
Etah. The stars were like a million 
icicles hung in a silvery sky. At times 
meteorites fell in glittering showers. The 
wind was searching cold and bit to the 
very marrow. Eight hours carried us 
close to Cape Alexander, where we found 
large lakes of open water, and, to our dis- 
appointment, conditions bad for walrus 
hunting. This was a hunt of necessity 
so far as the Eskimos were concerned, for 
they were in urgent need of food for man 
and dog, and it was determined to push 
still farther south until game was found. 

The ice barricades were so bad that 
we were forced to turn to the land. 
With the greatest difficulty we forced 
our way up the slippery side of Crystal 
Palace glacier, and when at length we 
reached the smooth plain of the ice cap 
above, I was dripping from head to foot 
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WHEN AN ESKIMO TURNS TAILOR HE 


DISCOMFORTS 


For miles we sped 


with perspiration. 
along at a good pace, when it was decided 


to try the ice foot again. ‘The snow 
was hard as ice, steps had to be cut, 
sledges lowered with lines and infinite 
effort was expended in the descent, but 
all to no purpose. 

Rafted ice made progress here impos- 
sible, and again we were forced back 
upon the land. Two mountains were 
climbed in regaining the ice cap, and then 
for about five miles a gradual slope of 
smooth going on Childs glacier carried 
us to the glacier’s face. Here a perpen- 
dicular wall of ice dropped down about a 
hundred feet, to end our road. 

The Eskimos held a conference, and 
presently undid their harpoon lines and 
harpoon shafts from the sledges. The 
dogs were unhitched a hundred yards 
from the precipice, and I was left to 
guard them while the Eskimos cautiously 
cut steps in the steep and slippery ice 
slope to the very brink. Here a num- 
ber of harpoon lines were tied together 
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and passed three or four times around 
Sipsu, and he was cautiously lowered by 
the others over the face of the ice wall, 
cutting steps as he descended. This done, 
Oxpuddyshou tied a harpoon line about 
me, and while I took advantage of the 
niches cut by Sipsu, they lowered me. 

Sipsu was then hauled to the top and 
the sledges lowered to me. Then came 
the dogs, four at a time. The poor 
brutes objected strenuously, but were 
pushed over and reached the bottom at 
the end of the lines in safety. One by 
one the Eskimos followed until Sipsu, the 
last to come, passed the line around a 
block of ice, and with its aid joined us at 
the bottom. 

Three hours were thus consumed in 
descending to the ice foot. We had then 
been traveling about twenty-eight hours 
without rest or food, and I felt that I 
had reached the limit of my endurance. 
But the only reply I could get to an ap- 
peal to build an igloo was “Witchchow” 


(by and by). 
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When a smooth bit of ice was reached 
where we could ride, I observed that the 
Eskimos invariably slept on the sledges. 
This plan I adopted, but the best I could 
do under such conditions was to catch 
momentary dozes that were only a little 
better than no rest at all. 

In their own country, the Eskimos 
have a white man “stung to death” from 
every point of view. They not only can 
go to sleep promptly, but sleep soundly 
and well as they travel, when circum- 
stances permit. They get sustenance, 
too, by eating hard frozen walrus and 
seal meat or blubber. This I could 
never do, for it is so strong in flavor that 
it invariably nauseated me, though I did 
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succeed very well with raw 
deer’s meat when I had it. 

Finally, when I declined to go farther, 
they informed me that very near at hand 
was an igloo. At length we reached it, 
to find it broken down and not habitable. 
This necessitated a return of nearly a 
mile on our trail, to a cave, in which a 
cheerless camp was at length made after 
nearly thirty-four hours of steady travel- 
ing. 

Six hours of rest, and we were again 
on our way. At the broken igloo the 
sledges turned to smooth ice and in the 
distance water clouds loomed up, giving 
promise that our hunting ground was 
near. 


hare or 


(To be concluded) 


In the third and final instalment of Mr. Whitney’s story, to be published in our next issue, he will describe the 
closing scenes of his walrus hunt and the chase for the bear that followed. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AVERAGE 


FOR 
INCOMES. 


Oy C.F Carter 


ONSIDERING that it 
was only fourteen years 
last November that the 
first feeble attempt at hold- 
ing an automobile race 
meet was made in Amer- 

ica it is not surprising to find many 
of us a little auto shy. The evolution 
of the automobile is now progressing 
through a cycle of history that is thread- 
bare from frequent repetition. In 1823 
the indignation of an outraged public 
was let loose upon the speed cranks who 
drove a stage coach from Utica to Al- 
bany and return, a distance of two hun- 
dred miles, in seventeen hours and 
twenty-eight minutes. 

When the same species of idiots, a few 
years later, annihilated space at the rate 
of twenty-five miles an hour on that new 
fangled freak, the railroad, the public 
outcry was redoubled. Less than twenty 
years ago indignation meetings were 
held throughout the country to protest 
in perfervid resolutions against the ad- 
vent of that chariot of death, the trol- 


ley car. No, it isn’t to be wondered 
at that there has been feeling “agin” the 
automobile. Human nature is the one 
thing in this world that never changes. 

That being the case, it is quite as nat- 
ural to find the prejudice against the 
automobile beginning at last to melt 
away like a snowdrift under an April 
sun. In 1910 approximately 150,000 
American citizens will part with their 
antipathy to automobiles and become the 
worst, because the newest, of motor ma- 
niacs. The only reason a greater num- 
ber will not undergo this metamorphosis 
is not because the people cannot raise 
more than the two hundred million dol- 
lars they will have to pay for this num- 
ber of cars, but solely because the manu- 
facturers cannot assemble the men, 
machinery, and material to build more 
than a hundred and fifty thousand. They 
will try to do better. 

It is only fair to say in this connec- 
tion that in addition to the hundred and 
fifty thousand converts of 1910 and the 
one hundred and fifty thousand who 
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TWENTY THOUSAND OF THE 150,000 CARS 


LIGHT, 


owned cars at the beginning of the 
year, approximately three times that 
number will crack the shell of preju- 
dice preparatory to becoming recruits 
for the ever-growing army of automo- 


bile owners. For a new car in the 
neighborhood spreads its insidious lure 
with all the certainty with which a case 
of measles goes through a_boarding- 
school. Whatever he may say for public 
consumption, the average man’s real 
grievance against the automobile is that 
he doesn’t own it. 

Realizing this great truth, the crafty 
manufacturers are building only enough 
$11,000 cars to relieve the suffer- 
ings of those who cannot get rid of 
their money fast enough and are con- 
centrating all their energies on the end- 
less task of supplying the needs of the 
average man. The present year marks 
the real beginning of the era of the 
low-priced car, which, as the dealers 
understand the term, is one that calls 
for less than two thousand dollars. 
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TO 
HIGH-WHEELED 


A 


BE BUILT IN IQIO WILL BE OF THE 


TYPE. 


Precisely how much less depends upon 
the individual purchaser, his bank ac- 
count, and the service required of the 
car. The average selling price of the 
hundred and fifty thousand cars built in 
1910 will be $1,200, though there is 
every indication that the cars selling be- 
low that will be in considerable de- 
mand, 

If a two-passenger car for ordinary 
use is wanted, a runabout that will fill 
the bill can be had for $500 or even a 
little less. For $180 more a better car 
can be bought, while one still better, 
with a seat in the rumble can be had for 
$750. For $850 a touring car seat- 
ing five may be had which will fully 
meet the requirements of the average 
man, if he is a reasonable person. 

In fact, most of these cheap cars will 
go anywhere that a fancy-priced car can 
go, though they will not go so fast. In 
the New York-Seattle run of 1909 and 
in many another hard-fought contest 
the cheap car demonstrated its ability to 
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stand up remarkably well with anything 
on wheels. 

For the man of moderate means these 
low-priced light-weight cars have many 
decided advantages. Not only is there 
a great saving in first cost but there is 
also an equally great economy in the 
expense of maintenance and operation. 
It is obvious that the heavier the car the 
more power will be required to move 
it. The ratio of fuel consumption to 
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cents when purchased by the barrel. 
While the average driver under average 
conditions will hardly do more than half 
as well, he should be thankful to be able 
to travel at a cost of a quarter of a cent 
to half a cent per passenger per mile for 
fuel. A heavy car that runs nine miles 
per gallon of gasoline is doing well. 

As for actual available power the 
purchaser of an $850 five-passenger tour- 
ing car, with its twenty horse-power 








THE AUTOMOBILE IS AT 


horse power developed is as immutable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians 
are alleged to have been. 

The fuel consumption of the cheap 
little runabouts is wonderfully small. 
In an official test at the New York 
automobile carnival a year ago, the 
record established was 42.6 miles to a 
gallon of gasoline, though another car 
actually scored 46 miles per gallon, but 
lost the record by deviating from the 
prescribed course. 

A gallon of gasoline costs anywhere 
from twenty-five cents, when bought 
at a roadside garage, down to twelve 
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HOME ON WESTERN PRAIRIES. 


engine, gets exactly as much as he could 
get in a $2,000 car with a thirty horse- 


power engine. The cheaper car weighs 
only twelve hundred pounds. Assuming 
the weight of the passengers to be six 
hundred pounds, the total dead and live 
load is eighteen hundred pounds, or 
ninety pounds per horse power. 

The more expensive car will weigh 
two thousand one hundred pounds or 
more, which, with the same live load, 
would make two thousand seven hun- 
dred pounds, or ninety pounds per 
horse power. 

The hill-climbing power of the lighter 
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machine, therefore, would be the same as 
that of the heavier, as has been demon- 
strated so often that there is no longer 
any room for argument. 

There is one thing, though, chat nei- 
ther the $850 nor the $2,000 car can do 
with safety, and that is to make the 
speeds of fifty to sixty miles an hour 
which the big two-ton machines often 
achieve when there are no constables 
near. Not a few tragedies may be 
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A tire on a big car in ordinary use 
is relatively short-lived as compared with 
the performances of a lighter machine. 
With a careful driver who has the 
good fortune to escape punctures a 
set of tires not infrequently lasts a sea- 
son. The difference in first cost of tires 
for a light machine and for a heavy one 
is marked, 

The $850 car mentioned has 30-inch 
wheels, taking 3-inch tires in front and 











COUNTRY ROADS HAVE NO 


traced to the attempts of owners of 
light cars to crowd them beyond the 
limit of safety. 

Most conspicuous of the economies in 
owning a light car is the saving on tires. 
M. Michelin, an authority on tires, re- 
cently read a paper before the French 
Society of Civil Engineers, in the course 
of which he said: 

“The total travel of which a tire is 
capable is inversely proportioned to the 
cube of the weight which it carries. 
For example, if the load is doubled the 
average wear and tear on the tires are 
multiplied by eight.” 
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TERRORS FOR THE MODERN CAR. 


34 inch in the rear, The former cost 
from $15 to $16.50 each and the latter 
from $22 to $24 each, while the big 
cars require tires costing from $36 to 
$60 each. 

One owner of a $2,500 car, who kept 
a careful account of his expenses for 
thirty months, during which time he 
averaged a thousand miles a month, 
found that his outlay for tires was five 
cents a mile; for gasoline 2.7 cents 
per mile; for incidentals .og cents per 
mile; total 7.79 cents per mile, or, add- 
ing garage charges and _ chauffeur’s 
wages, $2,300 a year. Another man 
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having the same general type of car 
found his total expenses footed up 33 
cents a mile. 

On the other hand there is the case of 
T. H. Proske, a farmer near Denver, 
Colorado, who found the expense of 
running a 28 horse-power touring car 
eighteen months at an average of 35 
miles a day totaled 5 cents a mile. He 
found that the cost of gasoline, oil, and 
batteries amounted to $12 a month, as 
compared with $35 for the cost of feed- 
ing two horses the same length of time. 
For the whole period his automobile cost 
him $1,136, including depreciation, or 
difference between buying and selling 
prices, while the cost of a team and 
carriage for the same time would have 
peen $1,980, a saving of $844. 

The owner of a light car who knew 
how to run it and take care of it found 
that the cost did not exceed twenty dol- 
lars a month. A California owner of 


a similar car who had formerly kept a 
horse at an outlay of a hundred dollars 
a year for feed alone, to which must 
be added $2 a month for shoeing, be- 
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sides the expense of repairs to harness 
and carriage, found he could get a great 
deal more service out of a little auto- 
mobile at an outlay of $2.50 a month. 
He could take a ride of thirty-five miles 
for 40 cents, and he never had to feed 
the car when it wasn’t working, 

The manufacturer of a cheap auto 
looked up the records of one hundred 
and fifty of his cars. He found that 
their owners had driven them an aver- 
age of nine thousand miles each at an 
average outlay of $40 each for repairs. 
The cars had averaged eighteen miles 
per gallon of gasoline. 

After all, statistics about automobiles 
are of little value, for in the last analy- 
sis the expense of maintenance and oper- 
ation is found to depend more on the 
driver than on the machine. ‘There is 
just as much difference in individual 
ways of handling automobiles as there 
is in driving horses. Incompetence or 
recklessness will ruin an automobile as 
quickly as it will kill a horse. 

So far as the average man is con- 
cerned, the expense of maintenance and 
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CAN HAVE CARS EQUIPPED 
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TO SUIT THEIR EVERY NEED. 























THE CAR IS A RELIABLE 


the 


operation is more than offset by 
many economies of owning an automo- 


bile. The man who has been reduced to 
the humiliating necessity of earning an 
honest living finds the automobile an 
ever present help, no matter what his 
occupation or his place of residence. 
Gardner, Massachusetts, a town of ten 
thousand inhabitants, is afflicted with 
ten doctors, every one of whom makes 
his rounds in an automobile. The 
country doctor who owns a car finds the 
territory in which he can practice ex- 
tended to a radius of fifty miles, while 
twenty miles is the extreme limit a doc- 
tor depending on a horse and buggy can 
hope to cover with safety to his patients 
and profit to himself. 

Surrounding every large city is a rap- 
idly increasing class of suburbanites 
who save time, which is said to be 
money, save doctor’s bills, which is 
worth more than can be computed in 
dollars and cents, by taking a fine air- 
ing morning and evening, and save rail- 
road fares by using automobiles. 


DRAF'I 


HORSE IF NECESSARY. 

Buyers of grain, fruit, and cattle 
find the automobile of inestimable 
value, for it enables them to cover ten 
times the territory that they could other- 
wise. On many of the ranches of the 
West and Southwest where horses are 
cheap and abundant the foremen use 
light cars to get around in. No matter 
how many horses they used these men 
simply could not do as much work nor 
do it as well as they can do it with an 
auto. 

Country merchants living within forty 
or fifty miles of a jobbing center are 
relieved of the necessity of carrying 
large stocks, as the automobile will bring 
them small supplies on very short notice. 
In a light express business the automo- 
bile is a big money-maker for its owner 
and a boon to his patrons on account of 
the quick service it affords. 

For rural mail carriers the cheap run- 
about is a priceless blessing. W. J. 
Johnson, a mail carrier at Ottawa, Kan- 
sas, on a route of 25 miles, with 84 
boxes to serve, used to spend all day at 
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AN AUTOMOBILE EXPRESS SERVICE 


IN COUNTRY 





DISTRICTS IS ONE OF OUR MODERN 


BLESSINGS. 


his work with a horse and wagon, and 


he had to keep three horses. Now he 
does it in three hours daily with a motor 
runabout at an expense of $61.80 a year. 

W. G. Raish, of Clarks, Nebraska, 
concluded to move to California, so he 
loaded his family and belongings, in- 
cluding tent, bedding, gasoline stove, 
etc., to a total of 2,100 pounds, on an 
automobile and started across the plains 
just as they did in ’49, only he made 
better time. 

Real estate agents find the automobile 
the greatest promoter of business they 
have yet discovered. They get potential 
customers into their cars and whirl them 
out to remote properties in such quick 
time that the victim imagines he is right 
in town and so magnifies the bargain 
he is offered. Being exhilarated, too, 
with the swift ride in the open air, 
he closes the deal out of hand. The 
awakening comes when he _ flounders 
over the weary way with a horse and 
wagon. 


After all, though, it takes a farmer to 
get the worth of his money out of an 
automobile. Notwithstanding popular 
delusions to the contrary, the farmer 
is not at all slow in adopting any good 
things that may come his way. More- 
over, he is generally shrewd at a bar- 
gain. 

There are many people who have the 
automobile craze so bad that they must 
have a new car every year. This throws 
on the market a good many second-hand 
cars that are really in excellent condi- 
tion. They do not stay there long, for 
they are snapped up eagerly by the farm- 
ers of the Middle West at low prices, 
considering their condition, and still 
lower in view of their potential utility. 

Once a car falls into a farmer’s hands 
it may safely count on earning its gaso- 
line. To begin with, it is simply price- 
less for running errands in a busy season, 
and most seasons are busy on a farm. 
The farmer living ten or fifteen miles 
from town, who breaks a plow or a 
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THIS IS THE HOME OF A MONTANA FARMER 


AT THE 


mower, or who needs supplies of any 
kind, can jump into his machine, go to 
town, attend to his errands, and get back 
home with the loss of little more than 
an hour’s time. 

It is no effort at all to lift a can or 
so of milk or a small lot of fruit, eggs, 
or other produce into an auto and take 
them to the creamery or to market and 
get back home before the dew is off 
the grass. The radius within which 
truck farming can be profitably con- 
ducted is quadrupled by the automobile. 
Not a few farmers have utilized their 
automobiles in plowing, raking hay, and 
other tasks generally supposed to be re- 
served exclusively for horses. 

When the farmer’s automobile isn’t 
doing anything else it is jacked up so 
that its rear wheels are clear of the 
ground and is used as a motor for 
shredding corn, elevating grain, stow- 
ing hay in the mow, pumping water, 
churning, sawing wood, running a 
cream separator, a washing machine, or 


WITH 
GATE. 


HIS AUTOMOBILE WAITING FOR HIM 


a threshing machine, or any of the num- 


berless other chores that are always 
waiting to be done on a farm. 

On rainy days it takes the children to 
school and brings them home, and on 
Sundays it takes the whole family to 
church with never a grumble from its 
prudent owner because it is overworked. 
The automobile is revolutionizing social 
life in the country. Wherever it has 
appeared it has robbed the farm of its 
isolation, made the farmer’s wife twenty 
years younger, and developed in_ his 
children an appreciation of the old home- 
stead they never knew in lonelier days. 

It is so easy to get to town now that 
the farmer, when he gets too old or too 
prosperous to work, has no desire to 
move there as he formerly had. His 
neighbors who moved to town a few 
years ago are buying cars and moving 
back to the farm where they can really 
live. It is also revolutionizing economic 
conditions, for every automobile owner 
becomes an advocate of good roads. 
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YESTERDAY AND 


Already these zealous missionaries 
have produced results which almost 
justify the hope that the time may come 
when the expenditure of a billion dollars 
a year to get the nation’s crops from the 
farm to the nearest railroad station 
may be reduced to something near the 
four hundred million dollars it ought 
to cost with decent roads. New York, 
which has more automobiles than any 
other State, also has the most ambi- 
tious scheme for highway improvement. 
Fifty million dollars are to be expended 
in building roads. 

The State is to build and maintain 
3,332 miles of roads connecting the prin- 
cipal cities and to contribute half the 
cost of 4,700 miles of local highways 
to be constructed by the counties. Penn- 
sylvania, which owns the second largest 
number of automobiles, has arranged to 
spend $8,000,000 for road-building. 
Michigan, the leading automobile manu- 
facturing State, is spending large sums 
for road-building, some counties devot- 
ing $100,000 a year to this purpose. 


TO-DAY MEET 


P) 


ON A WESTERN ROAD. 


New Jersey, which ranks fourth in the 


number of automobiles owned by its 
citizens, has also many miles of splen- 
did highways, and is constantly building 
more. In Massachusetts, where the au- 
tomobile craze is acute, the science of 
road-building is farther advanced than 
anywhere else this side of the Atlantic. 
Maryland is spending $5,000,000 for 
better roads. 

Altogether, sixteen States in which the 
automobile is rapidly gaining favor 
have highway commissions that are try- 
ing to solve the problem of providing 
good roads. In Iowa, Kansas, and other 
States of the Middle West, where 13 
per cent of the farmers already own au- 
tomobiles, and where automobile manu- 
facturers count on making their heaviest 
sales this year, the State agricultural 
colleges have arranged courses in road- 
building as well as in automobile engi- 
neering. 

No wonder the automobile manufac- 
turers are paying particular attention to 
the requirements of the farmer, and 
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LAYING UP THE MOTOR BOAT 


even building special types for him. 
These include low-priced cars with de- 
tachable tonneau, which, with a slight 
twist of the wrist, so to speak, can be 
transformed from a family carriage into 
a market wagon, or vice versa, and high- 
wheeled or buggy-type cars that will 
straddle the deeply gullied roads of the 
prairies or the stumps and stones of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The latter type has been developed to 
a degree surprising to the confirmed city 
dweller. No fewer than forty concerns 
are engaged in their manufacture, of 
which eleven are in the State of Indiana. 
Twenty thousand of the hundred and 
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fifty thousand cars built in 1910 will 
be of the high-wheeled type. 

In brief, the automobile is getting 
into the hands of the people just 
as fast as the two hundred million dol- 
lars invested in its manufacture and 
distribution can place it there. Just as 
rapidly the time is approaching when 
it will cease to be a nine days’ wonder, 
when manufacturers will have to pay 
regular rates for their press notices, and 
when the popular prejudice against the 
automobile will take its place in the 
museum of history along with the once 
prevalent belief that “love apples,” other- 
wise tomatoes, were poisonous, 


LAYING UP THE MOTOR BOAT 


BY 


TRANGE as it may appear at first 
glance, the man who keeps his boat 
out of doors during the winter, 

exposed to the season’s storm and cold, 
may find his craft in better condition 
at the beginning of the next summer 
than if he had been lucky enough to 
possess a boathouse in which to store it. 
This is because of the fact that when 
the fall and spring sun beats on the roof 
of the boathouse, the interior is heated 
and dried out thoroughly and the chill 
and dampness of evening cannot coun- 
teract this effect as they can in the open 
air. As a result the hull of the boat 
stored indoors under these conditions is 
dried, and if exposed to this parching air 
for too long a time, the seams will be 
opened and a good job of caulking made 
necessary before the craft is ready for 
the water. 

This trouble can be obviated, how- 
ever, if the boathouse is made a two- 
story affair, or if a ceiling is placed over 
the lower floor so that an air space is left 
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between the boat and the roof. This 
keeps the air around the boat at a more 
even temperature for the same reason 
that the lower floor of a dwelling is 
always cooler in summer time than is the 
attic. 

If, on the other hand, the boathouse 
is a simple structure consisting merely of 
the four sides and the roof, a part of 
the hull should be left in the water as 
long as is practicable before freezing 
weather sets in, and the boat should not 
be left high and dry for any longer than 
is necessary in the spring. 

When the boat is stored for the win- 
ter, all locker covers, doors, and the like 
in the interior should be removed to al- 
low a free circulation of the air between 
the planking of the hull and flooring 
and sides of the cockpit. Damp, stag- 
nant air remaining in a small inclosure 
throughout the winter will have a tend- 
ency to rot the wood, and the life of 
the boat may be shortened to a consider- 
able extent. 





RACING FOR THE VANDERBILT CUP 
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HE fifth annual contest for the Vanderbilt Cup, held over the Motor Park- 

way course on Long Island, October 30, was won by the Alco car, Harry 

F. Grant driving. Second honors went to E. H. Parker in a Fiat. The 

average speed of the winner was 62.77 miles per hour, nearly two miles slower than 
Robertson’s record last year. 

Grant’s victory was due to steady, careful driving and good generalship. The 
game he played was the waiting one; he did not waste effort and incur needless risks 
by endeavoring to force the running in the early stages of the race. As a conse- 
quence he was able to forge to the front at the finish with the fastest round of his 
race, making a speed of 71.9 miles an hour. 

The general conclusions from the contest appear to favor the use of the stock 
chassis, since, although the course was more difficult in many ways than in previous 
years, the cars showed a high average of enduring qualities. “Twice before Grant 
has been close to the honors in big contests, at Lowell and at Fairmount Park, and 
each time an accident has put him out of the running. This time his luck held 
good. 

In the contest of ‘‘middle-weight cars” for the Wheatley trophy the prize went 
to R. W. Harroun, driving a Marmon. In fact he was the only driver in this 
event to finish the full fifteen laps, his average speed being 59.76 miles per hour, 
a performance that would have put him fourth in the main event if he could have 
kept it up throughout the full twenty-two laps. 


’ 


“Joe” Matson, driving a Chalmers-Detroit “30,” carried off the trophy for the 
ten laps of the Massapequa contest with an average speed of 58.4 miles per hour. 








IT WASN'T NECESSARY TO BUY A SEAT IN THE GRAND STAND IN ORDER TO SEE THE RACE. 
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READY FOR THE START, FIAT CAR AT THE MARK, SIMPLEX CLOSE BEHIND. 

















THE APPERSON CAR COMING OVER THE PARKWAY VIADUCT. 
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THE WINNER CROSSED THE FINISH LINE. 











AND THEN THE CROWD STARTED FOR AUTO AND TRAIN, 
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A PORT OF MISSING DREAMS 
by Aber Bigelow Paine 


Author 


‘THE SHIP - DWELLERS: 
the 


IN BAY 


of “The 


of 


Tent- Dwellersd” 


DROP ANCHOR U 
PHALERON 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


\HERE were low voices on 
the deck, just outside my 
porthole. I realized that 
it was morning then; also 
that the light was com- 
ing in and that we were 

lying at anchor. I was up by that time. 
It was just at the first sunrising, and 
the stretch of water that lay between the 
ship and the shore had turned a pinkish 
hue. Beyond it were some buildings and 
above the buildings, catching the first 
glint of day on its structured heights, 
rose a stately hill. 

The Amiable Girl (I have mentioned 
her before, I believe) and a companion 
were leaning over the ship’s rail, trying 
to distinguish outlines blended in the 
vague morning light. The Amiable 
Girl was peering through a binocular, 
and I caught the words “Parthenon” 
and “Caryatides”; then, to her compan- 
ion, “Take the glass.” 

Which the other girl did and, after 
gazing steadily for a moment, said: 

“Yes! Oh, yes, indeed—I can see 
them now, quite distinctly!” 

And then, even with my naked eye I 
could make out certain details of that 
historic summit we had traveled so far 
to see. Three miles away, perhaps, the 
Acropolis arose directly in front of us— 


its columned crown beginning to glow 
and burn in answer to the old, old 
friend that had awakened it to glory, 
morning after morning, century after 
century, for a full twenty-three hundred 
years. 

The light came fast, now, and with 
my glass I could bring the hilltop near. 
I could make out the Parthenon—and 
the Temple of Victory, I thought, and 
those marble women who have seen 
races pass and nations crumble and re- 
ligions fade back into fable and the realm 
of shades. It was all aglow, presently— 
a vision! So many wonderful mornings 
we have had, but none like this. Nor 
can there be so many lives that hold in 
them a sunrise on the Acropolis from 
the Bay of Phaleron. 

I lost no time getting on deck, but 
it seemed to me that everybody was 
there ahead of me. They were strung 
along the rail, and everyone had his 
glass, or his neighbor’s, and was point- 
ing and discoursing and argufying and 
having a beautiful time. The Diplomat 
was holding forth on the similarity of 
modern and ancient Greek and was 
threatening to use the latter on the first 
victim that came within range. The 
Patriarch, who is religious when he hap- 
pens to think about it, was trying to find 
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Mars Hill where St. Paul preached ; the 
Credulous One was pointing out to 
everybody Lykabettos Hill as Mt. Ara- 
rat (information obtained from the 
Horse Doctor), while the Apostle and 
the Colonel were quarreling fiercely over 
a subject which neither of them knew 
anything about—the rise of Christianity 
in Greece. 

I got into a row myself, presently, 
with one of the boys, just because I hap- 
pened to make some little classical allu- 
sion—I have forgotten what it was now 
and I didn’t seem to know much about 
it then, from what he said. We were 
all stirred up with knowledge, brought 
face to face with history as we were, 
and bound to unload it on somebody. 
Only the Music Master wasn’t. A lit- 
tle apart from any group, he stood 
clutching the rail, his face shining with 
a light that was not all of the morning, 
gazing in silence at his hill of dreams. 


Athens Under the Hill 


We went ashore in boats that had 
pretty Greek rugs in them, and we took 
a little train on which all the cars were 
smoking cars (there are no other kind in 
Greece), and we looked out the win- 
dows trying to imagine we were really 
in Greece where once the gods dwelt, 
where Homer sang and Achilles fought, 
and where the first Argonauts set sail 
for the Golden Fleece. I wish we could 
have met those voyagers before they 
started. They wouldn’t have needed to 
go then. ‘They could have taken the 
Golden Fleece off of this crowd if they 
had anything to sell in that Argosy of 
theirs, and their descendants are going 
to do it yet. I know from the conversa- 
tion that is going on behind me. The 
Mill and a lot of her boon companions 
are doing the talking, and it is not of 
the classic ruins we are about to see, but 
of the lace they bought in Malta and 
Gibraltar, and of the embroidery they 
are going to buy in Greece. 

Our chariots were waiting at the. sta- 
tion — carriages I mean, nice modern 
ones—and we were started in a minute, 
and suddenly there was the Theseum, 
the best preserved of Greek ruins, I be- 
lieve, right in front of us, though we 
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did not stop for it then. But it was 
startling—that old, discolored temple 
standing there uninclosed, unprotected, 
unregarded in the busy midst of modern 
surroundings. 

We went swinging away down a fine 
street, staring at Greek signs and new 
types of faces; the occasional native cos- 
tume; the little panniered donkeys lost 
in their loads of fruit. I was in a car- 
riage with Laura and the Diplomat, and 
the Diplomat translated Greek signs 
and was rejoiced to find that he could 
make out some of the words; also that 
he could get a rise out of the driver 
when he spoke to him, though it wasn’t 
certain whether the driver, who was a 
very large person in a big blue coat (we 
christened him the Blue Elephant) was 
talking to him or.the horses, and we 
were all equally pleased, whichever it 
was. 

The Acropolis was in sight from 
points here and there, but we did not 
visit it yet. Instead, we turned into a 
fine boulevard, anchored for a time at 
the corner of a park, waiting for guides 
perhaps, then went swinging down by 
the royal gardens and the white marble 
palace of the king. 

It is King George I, now, a worthy 
successor to the rulers of that elder day 
when Greek art and poetry and national 
prosperity set a standard for the world. 
Athens was a pretty poor place when 
King George came to the throne in 
1863. He was only eighteen years old, 
then—the country was bankrupt, the 
throne had gone begging. In “Inno- 
cents Abroad” Mark Twain says: 

“It was offered to one of Victoria’s 
sons, and afterwards to various other 
younger sons of royalty who had no 
thrones and were out of business, but 
they all had the charity to decline the 
dreary honor and veneration enough for 
Greece’s ancient greatness to refuse to 
mock her sorrowful rags and dirt with 
a tinsel throne in this day of her humil- 
iation—till they came to this young 
Danish George and he took it. He has 
finished the splendid palace I saw in the 
radiant moonlight the other night and is 
doing many other things for the salva- 
tion of Greece, they say.” 

This was written in 1867, four years 
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A THOMAS FaCcArRTY 


HE WOULD SWING HIS ARMS 
“you sEE—!” 


after King George ascended the throne. 
For the good of Greece he has been 
spared these forty years and more to 
continue the work which in this noble 


palace he began. Athens is no longer a 
mendicant and a reproach, but a splendid 
marble city, preserving her traditions, 
caring for her ruins, reéstablishing her 
classic tongue. 

The Diplomat told us some of these 
things as we drove along and the others 
we could see for ourselves. Then sud- 
denly we were brought face to face with 
the most amazing example of Athens re- 
newed. We were before a_ splendid 
marble entrance—a colonnade of white 
pentelican stone, pure and gleaming in 
the sun. We entered and were in the 
vastest amphitheater I ever saw—the 
mightiest in the world, I should think— 
all built of the pure white pentelican, 
the marble seats ranging tier upon tier 
and stretching away until it looks as if 
the audiences of the world might be 
seated there. It was the stadium, the 
scene of the Pan-Hellenic games, re- 


AND POINT TO 
THE REST REQUIRED A MIND READER. 
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SOMETHING AND BEGIN 


stored upon the spots where the ancient 
stadium stood—renewed in all its splen- 
dor by a rich Greek named George 
Averof, a monument such as no other 
Greek has left behind. 

I believe King George, however, was 
chiefly responsible for this noble work. 
The ancient stadium was laid out in a 
natural hollow by Lycurgus, before 
Christ over three hundred years, and 
was rebuilt something less than five hun- 
dred years later by the Averof of that 
day, Herodes Atticus, whose body was 
buried there. Then came the tumble 
and crumble of European glory; the- 
place fell into ruin, was covered with 
debris and lay forgotten or disregarded 
for a thousand years; after which, King 
George took up the matter and dug out 
the remains as soon as he could get 
money for the job. 

That was Averof’s inspiration. With- 
out it he would most likely have spent 
his money in Alexandria where he made 
it. Certainly without the good King 
George to point the way the progress of 
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Athens would have been a sorry straggle 
instead of a stately march. 

The stadium seats fifty thousand, and 
has held half as many more when 
crowded. In the revived Olympic 
games in 1896 the Greeks won twelve 
prizes, the Americans followed with 
eleven, France carried off three, and the 
English one. That was a good record 
for the Americans and we didn’t fail to 
mention it, though I think most of us 
were thinking of those older games, 
won and lost here under this placid sky, 
and of the crowds that had sat here and 
shouted themselves hoarse as the victors 
turned the goal. Then standing high 


on the marble seats we looked across the 
entrance, and there rose the Acropolis, 
lifted high against the blue, just as they 
had seen it so long ago; through half 
closed lashes we recreated it, too, in the 
gleaming pentelican and so gazed upon 
a vision, the vision they had seen. 


A “Linguistic” Guide 

It was hard to leave that place. It 
would have been harder if it had not 
been for the guide we had. He insisted 
on talking in some language which no- 
body recognized and which upon inquiry 
I was surprised to find was English. He 
had learned it overnight, it having been 
discovered suddenly that the guide en- 
gaged for our party had been detained— 
probably in jail for the same offense. 
Still our sample would have done better 
if he had sat up later. As it was he 
knew just two words. He would swing 
his arms and point to something and be- 
gin “You see—!” The rest required a 
mind reader. The German guide was 
better—much better. I haven’t a per- 
fect ear for German, but I concluded to 

. join that party. 

It was not far to the Olympian—the 
group of fifteen Corinthian columns 
which are all that remain of what Aris- 
totle called “a work of despotic gran- 
deur.” It must have been that. There 
were originally one hundred and four of 
these columns, each nearly sixty feet 
high and more than five and a half feet 
in diameter. Try to imagine that, if 
you can! 

Think of the largest elm tree you 
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know; its trunk will not be as thick as 
that, nor as high, but it will give you 
a tangible idea. Then try to imagine 
one hundred and four marble pillars of 
that size, the side extending in double 
row the length of a city block, and the 
ends in triple row a little less than half 
as far—pure-white and fluted, crowned 
with capitals of acanthus leaves, and 
you will form some vague idea of what 
Aristotle meant. We cramped our 
necks and strained our eyes, gazing up 
at the beautiful remnant of that vast 
structure; but we did not realize the full 
magnitude of it until we came near a 
fallen column and stood beside it and 
stepped its length. Even then it was 
hard to believe that each of the graceful 
group still standing was of such size as 
this. 

Peisistratos, the tyrant, began this 
temple and picked the location, said to 
be the spot where the last waters of the 
Deluge disappeared. It was to be dedi- 
cated to Deucalion, the founder of the 
new race of mortals, and the low 
ground was filled up and made level and 
bulwarked round with a stone substruc- 
ture that is as good to-day as it was 
when it was finished, twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago. 

Peisistratos did not get the temple 
done. He died when it was only fairly 
under way, and his sons did not remain 
in power long enough to carry out his 
plans. He was a tyrant, though a 
gentle one, ambitious and fond of all 
lovely things. He had his faults, but 
they were mainly lovable ones; and he 
fostered a cultivation which within a 
century would make Athens the architec- 
tural garden of the world. 

The example of Peisistratos was fol- 
lowed lavishly during the next hun- 
dred years, but his splendid temple 
was overlooked. Perhaps Pericles did 
not like the location and preferred to 
spend his money on the Acropolis where 
it would make a better showing, I don’t 
know. I know it was left untouched 
for nearly four hundred years and then 
the work was carried on by Antiochus, 
of Syria, who constructed on a grand 
scale. But it killed Antiochus, too, and 
then it waited another three hundred 
years for the Emperor Hadrian to come 
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along, about 174 A.D., and complete it, 
and renew it, and dedicate it to Jupiter 
Olympus whose reign by that time was 
nearly over. 

Never mind who built it, now, or 
what creed was consecrated there. The 
glory of the Golden Age rises on the 
hill above us, but I think one can meet 
nothing more impressive than this in all 
Greece. 

Hadrian made other im- 
provements. He _ believed 
in Athens and Athens be- 
lieved in him. He founded 
a number of things, includ- 
ing a Pantheon and a fine 
aqueduct, still in use after 
nearly eighteen hundred 
years. It was during his 
reign that Herodes Atticus 
put marble seats in the stad- 
ium and built a theater at 
his own cost. Wherefore, 
I think, King George may 
be called the modern Ha- 
drian, as Averof is the mod- 
ern Herodes. 

Hadrian’s arch is just be- 
yond the Temple of Jupi- 
ter, and we drove through. 
it, on our way to the Acropolis. It is 
not a very big arch, nor is it very im- 
pressive. I don’t think Hadrian built 
it himself or it wouldn’t have been like 
that. It looks as if it had been built by 
an economical successor. However, it 
is complimentary enough. 

On the side toward what was then 
the new part of Athens, called Hadria- 
nople, is an inscription in Greek which 
says: “This is the City of Hadrian, and 
not of Theseus,” and on the side to- 
ward the Acropolis, “This is the old 
city of Theseus.” And old it was, for 
the newest temples on the Acropolis 
were six hundred years old, even 
then. 

It was only a little way to the foot 
of the Acropolis and the Theater of 
Dionysus. We have visited no place 
where I wished so much to linger. 
This was the theater of Greece in her 
Golden Age. Here Aéschylus and Eu- 
tipides had their first nights—or days, 
perhaps, for I believe they were mostly 
matinees—and Sophocles, too, and here 
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it was that the naughty Aristophanes 
burlesqued them with his biting parodies. 
Here it was they competed for prizes, 
and tried to be friends though play- 
wrights, and abused the manager when 
they got into a corner together, and 
abused the actors openly and vowed that 
some day they would build a theater of 
their own where they could present their 
own plays in their own way, and where 


WE CHRISTENED HIM THE BLUE ELEPHANT. 


their suppressed manuscripts could get a 
hearing. 
Perhaps history does not record those 


things, but it does not need to. I know 
a good many playwrights and managers 
and actors, and I know that human 


‘nature has not changed in twenty-four 


hundred years. I know that the old, 
old war was going on then, just as it 
is now and will continue to go on so 
long as there are such things as prosce- 
nium and auditorium, box office, gallery, 
and reserved seats. 

I took one of the last named—a beau- 
tiful marble chair in the front row, just 
below the plinth where once the throne 
of Hadrian stood—a seat with an in- 
scription which told that in the old days 
it was reserved for a priest or dignitary 
—and I looked across the marble floor 
where the chorus did its rhythmic 
march, and beyond to the marble stage 
front with its classic reliefs and the fig- 
ure of Silenus whose bowed shoulders 
have so long been the support of dra- 
matic art. The marble floor—they 
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called it the Orchestra then—is no 
longer perfect, and grass and flowers 
push their way up between the slabs. 
The reliefs are headless and scarred, but 
the slabs are still the same the chorus 
trod, the place is still a theater, and one 
has but to close his eyes a little to fill it 
with forms vague and shadowy indeed, 
as ghosts are likely to be but realities 
none the less. Our party had moved 
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WE STOOD ON THE BEMA AND TOOK 


along now, to other things, and Laura 


and I lingered for the play. 

It was much better than our theaters 
at home. There was no dazzle of 
lights, no close air or smell of gas, and 
there was plenty of room for one to 
put his feet. However, the play I did 
not care for so much as the chorus. The 
acting was heavy and stilted, I thought, 
and declamatory. I was inclined to 
throw a piece of the theater at the lead- 
ing man. 

But the chorus—why, the very 
words “Greek Chorus” have something 
in them that rouses and thrills, and I 
know, now, the reason why. In move- 
ment, in voice, in costume it was pure 
poetry. I would have applied for a po- 
sition in the chorus, myself, but Laura 
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suddenly announced that the show was 
over and that everybody but us had 
gone long ago. 

If I had lived in that elder day | 
should have gone mainly to the plays of 
Aristophanes. They were gay and full 
of good things, and they were rare, too, 
and poetic, even though they were not 
always more than skin deep. That was 
deep enough for some of his contempo- 


TURNS ADDRESSING THE MULTITUDE. 


raries. Deep enough for the popocrat 
Cleon who tried to deprive Aristophanes 
of his citizenship, in revenge. 
Aristophanes wrote a play that acted 
like a mustard plaster on Cleon. It 
made him howl and caper and sweat and 
bring libel suits. Whereupon Aristoph- 
anes wrote another and when he could 
get no actor to take the leading part— 
that of Cleon—he took it himself and 
Cleon went to see it and wore out his 
teeth on tenpenny nails during the per- 
formance. Yes, I should have had a 
weakness for Aristophanes in those days, 
though I wish he might have omitted 
that tragic satire which twenty years 
later was to send Socrates the hemlock 
cu 


p. 
We climbed thé hill a little way to 
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a grotto and drank of the spring of 
Esculapius and all our diseases passed 
away. It only cost a penny or two, and 
was the cheapest doctor bill I ever paid. 
I never saw a healthier lot than our 
party when they came out of the grotto 
and started for the Odeon—the little 
theater which Herodes Atticus built in 
memory of his wife. It was a noble 
thing to do, but it lacked the interest of 
the older, larger theater. 

Two thousand years ago Cicero wrote 
home from. Athens: “Wherever we walk 
is history.” We realize that here at 
the base of the Acropolis. From the 
Theater of Dionysus to the Spring of 
Esculapius is only a step. From the 
Spring to the Sanctuary of Isis is an- 
_ other step; from the Sanctuary to the 
Odeon of Herodes is a moment’s walk; 
the Pnyx—the people’s forum—is a 
stone’s throw away, and the Hill of 
Mars. All about, and everywhere, 
great events have trod one upon the 
other; mighty mobs have been aroused 
by oratory; mighty armies have rallied 
to the assault; a hundred battles have 


drenched the place with blood. And 


above all this rises the Acropolis, the 
crowning glory. 
We postponed the Acropolis until 


after luncheon. There would have been 
further riot and bloodshed on this con- 
secrated ground had our conductor pro- 
posed to attempt it then. Our Argo- 
nauts are a fairly well-behaved lot and 
fond of antiquities, even though they 
giggle at the guide now and then, but 
they are human, too, and have the best 
appetites I ever saw. ‘They would leave 
the Acropolis for luncheon, even though 
they knew an earthquake would destroy 
it before they could get back. 

We did stop briefly at the Pnyx hill 
—the gathering place of the Athenians 
—and stood on the rostrum cut out of 
the living rock—the “Bema” from which 
Demosthenes harangued the multitude. 
The earliest Greek structure is here, a 
huge artificial assembly platform cut 
in the rock above, supported by Pelas- 
gic masonry below. As usual Laura, 
age fourteen, and I got behind the party. 
We stood on the Bema and took turns 
addressing the multitude, until we came 
near being left altogether by the Diplo- 
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mat and the Blue Elephant who finally 
whirled us away in a wild gallop to the 
Hotel Grande Bretagne which, thanks 
to Jupiter and all the Olympian synod, 
we reached in time. 

We made a new guide arrangement 
in the afternoon. It was discovered 
that the guide for the German party 
could handle English, too, so we doubled 
up and he talked to us first in one lan- 
guage, then in the other, and those of 
us who knew a little of both caught it 
going and coming. Perhaps his Eng- 
lish was not the best, but I confess I 
adored it. He lisped a little, and his 
voice—droning, plaintive, and pathetic— 
was full of the sorrow that goes with a 
waning glory and a vanished day. We 
named him Lykabettos because somehow 
he looked like that, and then, too, he 
towered above us as he talked. 


“The Glory that Was Greece” 


So long as I draw breath that after- 
noon on the Acropolis will live before 
me as a sunlit dream. I shall see it al- 
ways in the tranquil light of an after- 
noon in spring when the distant hills 
are turning green and forming pictures 
everywhere between mellowed columns 
and down ruined aisles. Always I shall 
wander there with Laura, and resting on 
the steps of the Parthenon I shall hear 
the sad and gentle voice of Lykabettos 
recounting the tale of its glory and de- 
cline, I shall hear him say: 

“Zen Pericles he gazzer all ze moany 
zat was collect for ze army and he bring 
it here. But Pericles he use it to make 
all zese beautiful temple, and by and 
by when ze war come zere was no moany 
for ze army, so zay could not win.” 

Lykabettos’s eyes wander mournfully 
in the direction of Sparta whence the 
desolation had come. Then, a little 
later, pointing up to a rare section of 
frieze—the rest missing—! 

“Zat did not fall down, but stay 
zere, always ze same—ze honly piece 
zat Lord Elgin could not take away,” 
and so on and on, through that long 
sweet afternoon. 

I shall not attempt the story of the 
Acropolis here. The tale of that old 
citadel which later became literally the 
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pinnacle of Greek architecture already 
fills volumes. I do not think Lyka- 
bettos was altogether just to Pericles, 
however, or to Lord Elgin, for that mat- 
ter. Pericles did complete the Parthe- 
non and otherwise beautify the Acropo- 
lis, and in a general way he was for 
architecture rather than war. 

But I do not find that he ever ex- 
hausted the public treasury on those 
temples and I do find where his war 
policy was disregarded when disregard 
meant defeat. Still, if there had been 
more money and fewer temples on the 
Acropolis, the result of any policy might 
have been different and there is some- 
thing pathetically gratifying in the 
thought that in the end Athens laid 
down military supremacy as the price 
of her marble crown. 


Extenuating Circumstances for Lord 
Elgin 
As for Lord Elgin, it may be, as is 
said, that he did carry off a carload or 


so of the beautiful things when he had 
obtained from the Government (it was 


Turkish then) permission to remove a 


few pieces. But it may be added that 
the things he removed were wholly un- 
cared for at that time and were being 
mutilated and appropriated by vandals 
who, but for Elgin, might have robbed 
the world of them altogether. As it is, 
they are safe in the British Museum, 
though I think they should be restored 
to Greece in this her day of reincarna- 
tion. 

We stood before the Temple of Vic- 
tory and gazed out on the Bay of Sal- 
amis where victory was won. We 
entered the Erectheum, built on the 
sacred spot where Athena victoriously 
battled with Poseidon for the possession 
of Athens, and we stood in reverential 
awe before the marble women that have 
upheld her portico so long. We crossed 
the relic-strewn space and visited the 
Acropolis museum, but it was chilly and 
lifeless and I did not care for the clas- 
sified, fragmentary things. Then we 
entered the little inclosure known as 
the Belvedere and gazed down on the 
Athens of to-day. 

If anybody modern 


doubts that 
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Athens _ is beautiful, let him go to that 
spot and look down through the evening 
light and behold a marble vision such as 
the world nowhere else presents. ‘What- 
ever ancient Athens may have been, it 
would hardly surpass this in beauty, and 
if Pericles could stand here to-day and 
gaze down at the new city which has 
arisen to preserve his treasures, I think 
he would be satisfied. 

When the others had gone to visit the 
Hill of Mars, Laura and I wandered 
back to the Parthenon, followed its si- 
lent corridors, crossed the open space 
where more than two centuries ago the 
explosion of a Turkish powder magazine 
fired by a Venetian bomb wrecked the 
center of the temple, and saw it all again 
to our heart’s content. And when our 
eyes were tired, we rested them by look- ° 
ing out between the columns to the hills, 
Hymettus and Pentelicus, glorified in 
the evening light, wearing always their 
“violet crown.” 

They are unchanged. Races may 
come and go, temples may rise and tot- 
ter and crumble into dust. The old, 
old days that we so prize and honor— 
they are only yesterdays to the hills. 
The last fragment of these temples will 
be gone by and by—the last memory 
of their glory—but the hills will be still 
young and wearing their violet crown, 
still turning green in the breath of a 
Grecian spring. 

Down through that splendid entrance, 
the Propyleza, at last, for it was grow- 
ing late. We had intended climbing 
the Hill of Mars, where St. Paul 
preached, but we could see it plainly in 
the sunset light and there was no need 
to labor up the stairs. I think it was 
about this time of day when St. Paul 
preached there. He had been wandering 
about Athens, among the temples, on a 
sort of tour of observation, making a 
remark occasionally—of criticism, per- 
haps—disputing with the Jews in the 
synagogue, and now and again in the 
market place. The story, told in the 
seventeenth chapter of Acts, begins: 

“Then certain philosophers of the Ep- 
icureans and of the Stoicks encountered 
him. And some said, ‘What will this 
babbler say?” Other some, ‘He seemeth 
to be a setter forth of strange gods,’ be- 
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cause he preached unto them Jesus and 
the resurrection.” 

They brought St. Paul here to the 
Areopagus, that is, to Mars Hill, where 
in ancient days an open air court was 
held, a court of supreme jurisdiction in 
cases of life and death. But it would 
seem that the court had degenerated in 
St. Paul’s time to a place of gossip and 
wrangle. “For all the Athenians and 
strangers which were there spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell or 
hear some new thing.” , 

Paul rose up before the assembly and 
made his famous utterance beginning, 
“Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in 
all things ye are too superstitious.” It 
was a fearless, wonderful sermon he de- 
livered, and I like to think that it was 
just at the hour when we saw the hill; 
Just at the evening time, with the sunset 
glory on his face. Paul closed his re- 
marks with a reference to the resurrec- 
tion, a doctrine new to them: 

“And when they heard of the resur- 
rection of the dead, some mocked: and 


others said, ‘We will hear thee again of 


9) 


the matter. 

Which they did, for that was nineteen 
hundred years ago, and the churches of 
Greece to-day still ring with St. Paul’s 
doctrine. We climbed into our waiting 
carriages, and turning we saw the 
Acropolis in the sunset, as we had seen 
it in the sunrise that now seemed ages 
ago—as indeed it was, for we had 
been traveling backward and forward 
since then through the long millennial 
years. 

I wanted to see Athens by night, and 
after dinner I slipped away and bribed 
a couple of boatmen who were hovering 
about the ship to take me ashore. It 
was. not so far, but the wind and tide 
had kicked up a heavy sea and I confess 
I was sorry I started. Every time we 
slid down one wave I was certain we 
were going straight through the next, 
and I think the boatmen had some such 
idea for they prayed steadily and crossed 
themselves whenever safety permitted. 

We arrived, however, and I took the 
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little train for the Theseus station. I 
wanted to get a near view of the temple 
and I thought night would be a good 
time. I would have walked there but 
I did not quite know the way. Sol got 
into a carriage and said ““Theseum,” and 
he took me to a beer saloon. 

It was a cheerful temple enough,. but 
it was not classic. When I had seen it 
sufficiently, I got into the carriage and 
said ““Theseum,” again, and he took me 
to a theater. The theater was not clas- 
sic, either, being of about the average 
Bowery type. So I got into the carriage 
and said ““Theseum” again, and he took 
me to a graveyard. It didn’t seem a 
good time to visit graveyards. I only 


looked through the yate a little and got 
back into the carriage and said the 
magic word once more and was hauled 
off to a blazing hotel. 


Night at the Theseum 
That wouldn’t do either. These 


might be, and doubtless were all These- 
ums, but they were that in name only. 
What I wanted was the sure enough, 
only original Theseum, set down in the 
guide-book as the best preserved temple 
of the ancient Greek world. I explained 
this to a man in the hotel who explained 
it to my driver and we were off, down a 
beautiful marble business street, all 
closed and shuttered, for Athens being a 
capital is a quiet place after nightfall— 
as quiet as Washington almost. 

We were in front of the old temple 
soon. It was fairly dark there and no- 
body about. There was a dog barking 
somewhere, but I did not mind that. 
Degs are not especially modern, and this 
one might be the three-headed Cerberus 
for all I knew or cared. What I wanted 
was to see the old temple when other 
people had gone to bed and the shadows 
had shut away the less fortunate near-by 
architecture. They had done that now; 
the old temple might be amidst its ear- 
liest surroundings so far as I could see. 

I walked up and down among its 
graceful Doric columns and stepped its 
measurements and found it over a hun- 
dred feet long and nearly fifty wide; 
then I sat down on the step and listened 


to Cerberus bark—he had all three heads 
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going at once now—and tried to im- 
agine the life that had gathered there 
when this old fane was new. It is 
one of the temples of that brief golden 
period when all Athens burst into archi- 
tectural flower, and it was dedicated to 
Theseus and Hercules, and perhaps to a 
few other heroes and demigods and god- 
desses that they happened to think of 
when they laid the corner stone. 

One story has it that it was built on 
the spot where the Marathon runner 
fell dead, after telling in a word his 
news of victory. I like to believe that 
this is true. I like to reassemble the 
crowds here—the anxious faces waiting 
for the earliest returns from that mo- 
mentous struggle which would decide 
the fate of Greece. I like to picture 
that panting, white-faced runner as he 
dashes in among them and _ utters his 
single glad cry as his soul goes out, and 
I like to believe that this temple, dedi- 
cated to other heroes, was established 
here in his memory. 

But for Marathon there would have 
been no Golden Age—no Pericles, no 
Parthenon, no splendid constellation of 
names that need not be repeated here. 
The victory of Marathon was the first 
great check to a Persian invasion that 
would have Orientalized not only 
Greece but all Europe. So it is proper 
that a temple should be built on the 
spot where that great news was told, 
and proper, too, that of all the temples 
of that halcyon time this should remain 
the most perfect through the years. 

On the road that leads from the old 
market place, up past the Theseum to 
the Acropolis, there is a record of a hum- 
ble but interesting sort. On the lower 
corner block of an old stone house, fac- 
ing the highway, are three inscriptions. 
Two of them have been partly erased, 
but the third is quite legible and one 
who knows Greek can read plainly a 
description of the property in metes and 
bounds and the original Greek word for 
“hypothecated,” followed by 
drachmas.” 

It is a “live” mortgage, that it is what 
it is, and it has been clinging to that 
property and piling up interest for more 
than two thousand years. The two 
half-obliterated inscriptions above it 
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were once mortgages, too, but they were 
paid some time, and canceled by erasure. 
The third one has never been satisfied 
and would hold, like enough, in a court 
of law. 

The owner of the property wrestled 
with that mortgage, I suppose, and 
struggled along, and died at last with- 
out paying it. Or perhaps the great 
war came, with 
upheaval and dis- 
solution of things 
in general. Any- 
way, it was never 
paid but has 
stayed there cen- 
tury after cen- 
tury, compounding interest until to-day 
the increment of that original thousand 
drachmas would redeem Greece and 
leave something over. 

I was half a-mind to look up the heirs 
of that old money lender and buy their 
claim and begin suit. Think of being 
involved in a tangle that has been string- 
ing along through twenty-three centu- 
ries and would tie up yesterday, to-day, 
and forever in a hard knot! I would 
have done it, I think, only that it might 
take another twenty-three centuries to 
settle it, and I was afraid the ship 
wouldn’t wait. 

If there is anyone who still does not 
believe that modern Athens is beautiful 
and a credit to her ancient name, let him 
visit as we did her modern temples. 
We had passed the ancient market en- 
trance, the Tower of the Winds, and 
other of the old landmarks when sud- 
denly we turned into a wonderful boule- 
vard, and drove by or visited, one after 
another, the New Academy, the Uni- 
versity, the National Library, the gallery 
of Fine Arts, and the National Museum. 
If Pericles were alive to-day he would 
approve of those buildings and add them 
to his collection. 

All the old classic grace and beauty 
have been preserved in the same pure 
white pentelican marble, of which it is 
estimated that there is enough to last 
any city five thousand years. Corin- 
thian, Tonic, and Doric columns that 
might have come from the Acropolis it- 
self—and did, in design—adorn~ and 
Support these new edifices as they did 
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THE “CHAPERONE” STANDING IN REV- 
ERENTIAL AWE BEFORE THE MARBLE 
WOMEN OF THE ERECTHEUM. 


the old and lend their ineffable glory to 
the rehabilitation of Greece. 

We have learned, by the way, to dis- 
tinguish the kinds of columns. They 
were all just Greek to us at first, but 
we know them now. When we see a 
column with acanthus leaves on the 
capital we know it is Corinthian, because 
we remember the story of the girl of 
Corinth who planted acanthus on her 
lover’s grave and put a hollow tile 
around it for protection. Some of the 
leaves came up outside of the tile by and 
by and a young architect came along and 
got his idea for the Corinthian capital. 
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We know the Ionic, too, because it 
looks like its initial—a capital “I” with 
a little curly top—and we say “I is for 
Ionic”; and we can tell the Doric be- 
cause it’s the only one that doesn’t sug- 
gest anything particular to remember it 
by. It’s worth coming to Greece to 
learn these things. We should never 
have learned them at home—never in the 
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it on our own hook, but he did not 
move. We had already made up our 
minds that he was subject to fits, or was 
just plain crazy, for more than once he 
had suddenly broken away from the 
party and whirled us around side streets 
for a dozen blocks or so to something not 
down on the program, rejoining the 
procession in some unexpected place. 





WE CAME TO A TINY HAMLET ON THE WATER’S SIDE AND LYKABETTOS ENGAGED A 
LATEEN SAILED LUGGER, 


world. We should not have had any 
reason for wanting to learn them. 

We got tired of the Museum— 
Laura, age fourteen, and I—we are too 
young and frivolous for suclt things, 
though they are wonderful enough, I 
am sure. But then museums we have 
always with us, while a day in Athens is 
a fleeting thing. We wanted to take 
one of our private side excursions, and 
we tried to communicate this fact to the 
Blue Elephant, who was our driver to- 
day, as yesterday. 

It was no light matter. He nodded 
and smiled when we indicated that we 
wanted to leave the procession and go 


But whatever may have induced his 
impulses then, nothing seemed to stir his 


ambition for adventure now. I gesticu- 
lated and produced money; I summoned 
the Diplomat to tackle him in his best 
Xenophon, but it was no use. I got the 
guide, at last, and then there was an ex- 
citing harangue that looked as if it 
might end in blood. I suppose our man 
thought he wouldn’t get his full pay if 
he deserted the ship crowd. He must 
have been convinced finally, for he 
leaped upon the box and away we went 
in a wild race for the shops and by- 
streets where we had begged the guide 
to let us go. 
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We had explained that we wanted 
some bags—some little embroidered 
bags, such as we had seen earlier in the 
day when we could not stop. The Blue 
Elephant understood now and took us 
to where there were bags—many bags. 
The whole street was lined with bags 
and other embroideries, and the Greeks 
turned out to give us welcome. 

It is said that one Greek is equal to 
three Turks, and I believe it. The 
poorest Greek we saw was too much for 
two Americans, and we were beset and 
besieged and literally borne down and 
swamped by a rising tide of bags. We 
bought at many prices and in many 
places; we piled the carriage full and 
fled away at last when they were going 
to dump upon us a collection of costumes 
and firearms and draperies that would 
have required a flat-car. 

We were breathing easier when the 
Blue Elephant pulled into another nar- 
row street, and behold it was another 
street of bags. Dear me, how could we 
explain that we had enough bags and 
wanted to see other things? I would 
have given almost four hundred dollars 
to have been able to tell him: that I 
wanted to visit the old Byzantine struc- 
ture we had passed that morning—the 
one with all the little shoemakers down- 
stairs—but the thing was impossible. I 
must buy some more bags, there was no 
help for it. So I did buy some more, 
and I picked out a place where the man 
spoke enough English to give the Blue 
Elephant a fresh start, and we got to 
the old Byzantine building and the little 
shoemakers. 

Then we saw the street of a hundred 
clanking sounds—anyway we called it 
that, for they made all kinds of copper 
vessels in there—and we got out and told 
the Blue Elephant to wait, for the place 
was very narrow, but we couldn’t lose 
him, seeing he was always at our heels, 
ready to whirl us away somewhere, any- 
where, in his crazy, fitty fashion. We 
had* to let him do it, now, for we had 
used up all the interpreters we could 
find ; besides we didn’t care any more. 

Still, when it got to be near luncheon 
time we did begin to wonder where the 
party had gone, It did not matter 
greatly, we could lunch anywhere, but 
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we were curious to know whether we 
should ever see them or the ship again, 
and when we mentioned the matter to 
the Blue Elephant he merely grinned 
and whipped up his horses and capered 
across another square. But presently 
I realized that some sort of procession 
was passing and that he had turned into 
it, and then it was all just like dreams 
I’ve had, for it was our own procession 
and we were calmly going along in it 
and right away were being personally 
conducted through a remarkable church 
where the queen and king go, and sit 
in golden chairs. Alice in Wonderland 
could hardly have had a more surprising 
adventure. 


Sailing over Salamis 


Our party was free after luncheon, 
and Laura and I engaged Lykabettos on 
our own acount and drove out to the 
Bay of Salamis where Xerxes made his 
great mistake in the-matter of fleets. 

Perhaps Lykabettos had taken a fancy 
to us, for he engaged a carriage that 
had been awarded a prize last year in 
the games, he said, and the team with 
it. We believed Lykabettos—anybody 
would—and anyway it was a beautiful 
outfit and we cantered away over a fine 
road, past wayside shrines, past little 
huts and houses, past a little memorial 
that marks the place on a hill where 
Xerxes placed his silver-footed throne so 
that he might sit comfortably and watch 
the enemy’s ships go down. Only, the 
program didn’t work out that way, Lyk- 
abettos said: 

“Zen Xerxes he pretty soon see zat it 
was not ze Greek ship zat sink, and he 
mus’ run pretty quick or he will be cap- 
ture; and hees ship zay try to escape, and 
zay not take away hees army from zat 
little island you see over zere; zay stay 
zere and are all massacre by ze Greek— 
by ze men and ze women, too, who have 
watch ze battle from here and go over 
and kill zem.”’ 

The little island Lykabettos pointed 
out was Psyttalleia and the flower of 
Persia perished there. It was a tiny 
bit of barren land, then, and is to-day, 
and the hills around Salamis are barren, 
too, covered only with a gray weed like 
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the sage brush of Nevada, with here 
and there stunted groves of scrubby pine 
and ground cedar—referred to by Ly- 
kabettos as “ze forest.” 

We came to a tiny hamlet on the 
water’s side, a collection of two or 
three huts, and Lykabettos engaged a 
lateen sailed lugger (I should call it 
that, though its name was _ probably 
something else, and with a fresh wind 
half ahead we billowed over the blue 
waters of Salamis, where twenty-five 
hundred years ago the Persian ships 
went down. It was a cloudy afternoon 
and there was a stormy feeling in the 
sky. It seemed just the time to be 
there, and there was nothing to dispel 
the illusion of imminent battle that was 
in the air. 

I was perfectly sure, and so was 
Laura, that the Persian fleet was likely 
at any moment to round the point and 
land troops on Pysttalleia; also that the 
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Greek fleet was hiding somewhere in the 
Bay of Eleusis, and that there were go- 


. ing to be very disagreeable happenings 


there in a few minutes. ‘There was a 
hut where we landed on the Island of 
Salamis and a girl making lace at the 
front door, but she might have been 
there twenty-five hundred years ago, as 
well as not—perhaps was—and saw the 
great victory. ’ 

We sailed back then, crossing again the 
exact spot where the battle raged, and 
drove home through the gathering even- 
ing, while Lykabettos recounted in that 
sad voice of his the history of ancient 
days. We are on the ship now, with 
anchor weighed, looking to the Farther 
East. Athens with its temples and its 
traditions drops below the horizon. 
Darkness and silence once more claim 
the birthplace of gods and heroes as we 
slip out of these quiet waters and head 
for the A®gean Sea. 


THE SUNSET PINES 


BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


THE pines give forth their evening hymn, 
A wild sweet melody they weave, 
The deep bass-horns are blowing dim, 
The stormy tenor-trumpets grieve. 


A gray rain sweeps the pinewood through, 
Yet gorgeously the sunset shines; 

Now breaks above the happy blue, 
And splendor paces through the pines. 


I hear in yonder forest lone 
Tremendous music rolling free, 
Where tall pines echo, tone for tone, 
The tumult of the thundering sea. 


Far and more far the sunset shines, 
The cool, clear heavens are silver-gray; 
The moon is roaming through the pines, 
Alone upon her radiant way. 





HOW IT MADE MY CAR 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


VERY owner of an automobile believes that his car is worth 
while; otherwise he would not keep it. Not everyone, how- 
ever, has taken the thought or trouble to add up the various 

items on the credit side and discover for himself or for anyone else just 
how his car has repaid the money invested in it. For that reason the 


two articles which follow, written as a result of a general invitation to 
the readers of THE Outinc Macazine, are little short of a revelation. 
In each case the car owners have found that not only was a car worth 
having, but also that the reasons could be stated precisely, and in one 


case at least, in dollars and cents. 


FREEDOM FOR 


AM a salaried man whose place of 
business is so far from my residence 
that walking is out of the question. 
The trolley service is unsatisfactory. 
Even at its best it involves a walk 
to the car, then the ride, and an- 
other long walk from the terminus. Not 
infrequently there is a wait of fifteen 
to forty minutes for the car, and in win- 
ter storms the line is sometimes snowed 
up for several hours. In order to save 
time, energy, and the annoyance inci- 
dent to the delays, it was decided to 
investigate other means of transporta- 
tion. 
Inquiries were made as to the cost of 
a horse and buggy, which for the kind 
wanted was about three hundred dol- 
lars. A liveryman near my home in- 
formed me that he would take care of 
the horse and send him to me four times 
a day (two round trips from house to 
office every day) for twenty dollars a 
month, plus the cost of shoeing, etc. 
Aside from the expense, the fact of hav- 
ing to depend upon the good will and 
Promptness of the average small town 
livery hand, to say nothing of his society, 
decided me against that kind of invest- 
ment, 


THE SALARIED MAN 


BY JAMES S. 


MADISON 


The next possibility was to engage a 
cab driver to take me to the office in 
the morning and bring me back in the 
evening. I took my luncheon with me 
six days in the week in order to save 
time and expense. I paid the cabman 
from ten to fifteen dollars monthly, and 
was thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
arrangement, involving as it did the 
daily cold lunch. Finally, after several 
years of this, the limit of human endur- 
ance was reached, and I turned to the 
automobile as a possible solution of the 
problem. After a thorough prelimi- 
nary investigation as to original cost and 
cost for maintenance, supplies, etc., I 
was convinced that the right kind of a 
motor car would go a long way toward 
smoothing out the difficulties. I decid- 
ed to buy. 

The first step was to send for cata- 
logues of every well-known manufac- 
turer, having arrived at the decision, 
which subsequent events have shown 
was wise, that I would buy, not the low- 
est-priced car of the type wanted, but 
the best that could be found. After 
much study, being entirely ignorant of 
gas engines and automobiles, many dem- 
onstrations in different cars, and much 
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advice, including many varieties of in- 
formation and misinformation, it was 
perfectly clear to me that I wanted a 
sturdy, heavily built, reliable car of 
moderate power that would take me 
back and forth over this hilly section 
without mishaps on the way. 

I therefore purchased a 14-16 horse 
power, two-cylinder, four-cycle, air- 
cooled runabout, with top and curtains 
making the seats weather-proof. The 
price was $1,450 f. 0. b. factory. I then 
had built a small garage, 10x 14 ft., on 
the rear end of my lot, at a cost of $85. 
It is equipped with electric light, electric 
vulcanizer, an overhead traveling pul- 
ley, shelves, tools, supplies, extra parts, 
etc. The equipment represented an ex- 
penditure of about $215, making a total 
investment of $1,750. 


Getting Acquainted With the Car 


When the car was delivered I did not 
attempt to run it, but spent the greater 
part of two days in studying the ma- 
chinery, moving this lever, observing 
that one, learning the names and func- 


tions of every part I could lay my hands 


on. With the aid of the instruction 
book and the agent I acquired a fair 
knowledge of a rather complex machine 
in that time. In view of the fact that 
I knew nothing of machinery or mechan- 
ical principles, I felt very well satisfied 
with my progress. 

On the third day I took the car out, 
having had previously about three hours’ 
experience in running the agent’s car, 
similar to mine. The difficulties of 
steering which generally beset the be- 
ginner soon vanished. In a compara- 
tively short time I had acquired com- 
plete control of the engine and of the 
driver, so that I could start out in the 
morning without questioning the ability 
of the car to get me to my work and 
back again, with no unpleasant experi- 
ences. 

At the time of writing the car has 
made 864 trips from the house to the 
office with but one breakdown, and 
that was due to the breaking of a cop- 
per wire in the ignition system. Five 
minutes were required for the repair. 
The machine is used daily in all sorts of 
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weather, rain or snow or mud, winter 
and summer as the case may be. Since 
it has been in my possession it has been 
out of commission but once, when it was 
sent to the shop to be revarnished. Dur- 
ing the whole of last winter it was in 
use every day with the exception of eight 
days when the temperature was too low 
or there was too much snow to drive 
with comfort. 

It has been driven 6,000 miles with- 
out a single serious accident or mishap, 
and has proved to be remarkably reli- 
able. Its great usefulness and ability to 
do its work day after day may be at- 
tributed to two causes: first, the care 
and the honesty with which it was man- 
ufactured—the maker did his part thor- 
oughly well; second, I give the car 
careful attention and handling. Every 
day I spend ten to fifteen minutes on 
it, and once a week about two hours, 
when I give every vital part a rigid 
inspection, 

The result of this policy is that I 
have never had a breakdown on the 
road. An ounce of prevention is worth 
considerably more than a pound of 
cure in dealing with automobiles. The 
man who is not willing to give so deli- 
cate a piece of mechanism as that of the 
automobile most careful attention, and 
is unable to pay some one else to do it 
for him should not invest. His ex- 
perience is not likely to be a satisfactory 
one. To be a successful driver requires 
some intelligence, some enthusiasm, not 
for going at great speed, but for 
knowing when the engine is working 
at its greatest efficiency, some love for 
wheels and gears and valves, and some 
degree of willingness to get into the 
grease and grime to right some part if it 
needs it. The man who merely knows 
how to wiggle the levers and turn the 
steering wheel is missing much of the 
joy of motoring. 

I make all my own minor repairs; 
those which require special skill or ap- 
pliances are made at the shop. This 
fact has helped to keep my expense ac- 
count low. For the first twelve months 
the up-keep of the car, including repairs, 
gasoline, etc., was $150, or $12.50 
per month. This was less than I for- 
merly paid the cabman and less than I 
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could keep a horse on. During the 
second year | expect the average month- 
ly expense to be $35, this increase be- 
ing due to a new set of tires. During 
the third year I calculate the expense 
will be $40 per month. 

I know of na reason why it should 
ever exceed that in the succeeding years. 
I have no doubt in my mind that the car 
will last me for ten years, unless I 
should sell it before the expiration of 
that time, a matter which I have not yet 
contemplated, and probably shall not 
until I find another car that has all the 
good points of the present one. 

Even should it cost me $40 per 
month for the rest of its life, I should 
regard the expenditure of that amount 
as a much better investment than the 
smaller amount which I formerly paid 
to the cabman. The difference between 
the two amounts is a small sum to pay 
for better health, and mine is decid- 
edly better, due to the fact that I am 
getting three satisfactory meals a day. 
Also I am getting much more of the 
out-of-doors. I frequently leave home 
a little early in the morning that I may 
have a longer drive. 

Every Sunday and holiday, when the 
weather conditions are favorable, my 
wife and I spend on the road, exploring 
new parts of the adjacent country, 
drinking in the fresh air and the fine 
scenery of the mountains, and returning 
at the end of the day better in body and 
mind for our outing, and blessing the 
men who have invented and perfected 
the automobile. We have frequently 
and unanimously decided that if the car 
should ever burn up we would econo- 
mize on clothes, shoes, hats, and gloves 
until we should have saved enough to 
buy another one. It has become so 
much a part of our pleasure that either 
of us would much rather economize 
on any single item of our expense ac- 
count than on gasoline. 

Motoring affords the most complete 
and perfect diversion. No matter how 
weary a man may be from struggling 
with mental problems all day, or how 
tired he may be from physical exertions, 
if he will take his place behind the steer- 
ing wheel of his car for a short run, 
he will find that his troubles will dis- 
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appear with about the first or second 
revolution of the fly-wheel. It is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to think of one’s 
cares while driving a car through 
crowded streets or even along country 
roads, Although the engine may re- 
quire no attention other than the move- 
ments which the hands and feet soon 
learn to make unconsciously, the succes- 
sion of new thoughts and new impres- 
sions which come with ever greater rap- 
idity as one gets farther from the beaten 
paths leave no room for dull care. 


Best Kind of a Vacation 


As a means for getting the greatest 
good out of a vacation, either short or 
long, I know of nothing quite so sat- 
isfying as motoring. I have been an 
ardent devotee of several branches of 
sport, but the fascination of motoring 
has, for the present at least, eclipsed the 
love for all the others. 

One summer my wife and I decided 
to go to the Jersey coast for our outing, 
largely because of the fame of the good 
roads of Jersey, and because we had 
never visited the northern shore resorts. 
We selected a small town—any small 
town where one can get comfortable 
accommodations for himself and car 
would do just as well as the one we 
selected. One needs only a base of 
operations from which to start in the 
morning and to which to return at night. 
We found a small, attractive cottage 
at a moderate rent, with quarters for 
the car just across the street. The dis- 
tance from our winter home is 110 
miles. We made that run four times, 
and during the two months we were at 
the shore we were out in the car every 
day but four. 

The roads were so good and the sea 
air so invigorating that the summer was 
ideal. We drove from Lakewood 
through Asbury Park, Allenhurst, Long 
Branch, over the. Rumson Road to At- 
lantic Highlands and back many times. 
At the end of the summer we returned 
to our winter home in the automobile, 
feeling that we had had the most bene- 
ficial and the happiest vacation of our 
experience. 

During all this driving there was not 
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a single mishap of any kind, not even 
a punctured tube or other tire troubles. 
The car was in the repair shop once 
during the whole season; the steering 
knuckle began to show signs of wear, 
and I had a thin washer put in at a cost 
of thirty-five cents. That was my total 
repair expense for that summer. Next 
year we shall probably go to Massa- 
chusetts or some other New England 
State where civilization has advanced 
to the point of good roads. 

Looking into the future I foresee a 
number of splendid vacations which’ will 
bring health and pleasure and create 
many happy memories for the days when 
one can no longer motor. Each year we 
shall probably select, so far as is possible, 
new scenes, so that the charm of novelty 
may be one of the vacation assets. 
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Thus motoring opens many possibilities 
that the nonowner has not thought of, 
These are so many. and so varied that 
they come almost like a revelation to the 
man who purchases his first car. He 
may count definitely on a certain ex- 
pense, a certain amount of trouble, a 
certain risk, but he may also count just 
as definitely upon a fascinating diver- 
sion that will bring him a greater pleas- 
ure, a larger proportion of red corpus- 
cles, a greater zest in life, than he has 
had heretofore. 

Because all these things have come 
to me in full measure, because I have 
evidence of the fact that I am in bet- 
ter health, and am therefore a better 
business man and a better citizen, I have 
long since been convinced that my car 
has paid for itself over and over again. 





FIRST AID FOR AN OVERWORKED 
MINISTER 


BY GEORGE F. SALTON 


UTOMOBILE be 
hanged. I wouldn’t have 
one as a gift. They 
cost more than they are 
worth.” The language 
was not elegant, but it 

was emphatic, and, as nearly as I can re- 
member, it was precisely what I said five 
years ago to one of my officials as we sat 
in the church vestry discussing automo- 
biles from :the sordid standpoint of 
church collections. “Wouldn’t like to 
tempt you, parson,” said my friend. 

At that time I was pastor of a large 
and peculiarly influential church in the 
capital city of Ottawa, but though the 
church was wealthy, I; for various rea- 
sons, was miserably. poor. It was this 
poverty more than anything else which 
made me shiver at the bare thought of 
bringing .an automobile “into the fam- 
ily,” and caused me to forget for a 
moment the customary dignified ver- 
biage of a parson. 


’ 


The next day friend B dropped 
into the study and said, “Dominie, I 
hear you want to buy a car, and I have 
one to sell cheap.” 

The suddenness of the attack made 
me hilarious. I laughed long at the in- 
congruity of our opinions on the mat- 
ter, and yet the fact that at least one 
man remotely dreamed of seeing his 
pastor in a paid-for car of his own 
awakened a dormant feeling of self-im- 
portance which toned down my hilarity 
somewhat, made me forget the ridicu- 
lousness of the proposal, and compelled 
me to answer weakly, “Sit down, Harry, 
and tell me all about it.” 

That was my undoing. From that 
moment I was lost. When my friend 
entered I had no more idea of buying 
a car than I had of buying an aeroplane; 
when he left I knew that I had commit- 
ted myself too far to withdraw with- 
out being thought a coward. For two 
hours he held me spellbound with his 
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glowing descriptions of “morning spins” ; 
of “evening runs” with two or three 
congenial chums; of work done in a 
tenth of the usual time and no longer 
a drudgery, but the keenest of pleasures ; 
of visits paid to old friends or otherwise 
inaccessible trout brooks, and all this 
at a cost of a few gallons of gasoline, 
a cup of grease, and a cleaning rag. 

“Yes, certainly I will be pleased to 
take a spin in your car to-morrow,” said 
I. The next morning we were running 
up and down the magnificent new 
driveway, and by nightfall I had ex- 
changed all my earthly possessions (val- 
ued at eight hundred dollars) for Har- 
ry’s second-hand car. 

It was a single cylinder, eight horse- 
power, leather-topped car that stood at 
the parsonage door a few days later, 
a car that to-day the rich man would 
not deign to inquire about, but it was 
mine, and to me it was good, substan- 
tial, “nifty,” and, above all, likely to 
prove reliable. My wife is not extrav- 
agant, but she smiled broadly when she 
saw it; the boys danced around like 


crazy loons and thought the millennium 


had dawned. I stood aside and quaked 
as I thought of the folly of a staid old 
parson entering into such a dare-devil 
game as driving an auto. 

I knew absolutely nothing about an 
automobile, and when the driver who 
brought the car talked glibly about how 
I should handle the carburetor, the use 
of differentials, the necessity of carry- 
ing an extra valve-stem, the wear on the 
cone clutches, and how to relieve com- 
pression, it sounded so like the jargon 
of some South Sea islander that I fan- 
cied myself for the moment a mission- 
ary in some far-off land and turned 
sick with horror at my “silly purchase.” 
But I would show the world that I was 
game, so I pretended I understood it all. 

My next outlay was for half a dozen 
magazines and a valise full of books the 
like of which are seldom seen in a par- 
son’s study. Then for at least a week 
my parishioners saw nothing of me and 
thought I had gone fishing. I forget 
whether my subject the following Sun- 
day was “The Superiority of Mineral 
Lubricants” or “The Principal Causes 
of Defective Mixtures,” but I remem- 
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bered seeing more than one puzzled ex- 
pression during the morning discourse. 

Soon I began to know that a spark 
plug is not the cause of a car skidding, 
and I would ofttimes sally forth alone, 
“speeding” at a rate that brought smiles 
(whether of derision or satisfaction I 
never could tell) upon the faces of even 
the guardians of the peace. During 
those first few days I can truthfully say 
that I was never summoned for exceed- 
ing the speed limit. 


A Tale that Will Never be Told 


The woes of that first month will 
never be written. I would not dare to 
live them over again, even in thought, 
but at its close I summed up the cost 
and found that the outlay had been 
$58.80 over and above the purchase 
price. Had the car paid? I was out 
of pocket, out of patience, and out of 
temper. But had it paid? I hadn’t 
enjoyed the thing, my wife and children 
had seldom been in it, partly because I 
was afraid and partly because it had 
been to the repair shops so often getting 
a little patch or a little paint where trees 
and telegraph poles had interviewed it, 
but had it paid? 

To myself I gladly confessed that the 
knowledge I had gained about auto- 
mobiles, the ease with which I could talk 
to my fellowmen about ignition coils 
and vibrators, the information, practical 
and theoretical, which I now possessed 
about cars, the new avenues of thought 
and life opened to me which could never 
again be altogether closed, were all 
gains against which $58, even to a poor 
preacher, seemed trifling indeed. Yes, 
it had paid already, for I knew that 
one hundred dollars spent in any other 
form of education could not have af- 
forded me so broad an outlook. 

Besides, my boys had already begun 
to handle the car, and when I saw how 
resourceful they became in difficulty, 
how alert to dangers, how quick to dis- 
cern the slightest divergence from 
smooth frictionless service, I blessed the 
day I bought it. I am quite within 
the bounds of truth when I say that 
the education my lads secured through 
the use of that car (for education is not 
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so much a passive attitude to impres- 
sions from without as it is the increased 
power of expression from within) was 
worth to me, as a father, more than the 
car had cost. 

Up to this time neither health nor 
pleasure nor economy were factors in 
the calculation, for I had secured none 
of these things, and yet I felt that I had 
made an investment which was yielding 
me a better dividend than if I had in- 
vested the same amount in bonanza 
stock. For the first two weeks I re- 
garded my car as my enemy, as an an- 
tagonist I had to throw or, literally as 
well as figuratively, it would throw me. 


Troubles Vanish in a Day 


Then there came a change—as sud- 
denly as the automobile came into my 
life my anxiety one day disappeared. 
I was at last master of this thing which 
had been a nightmare. I understood 
it. I began to enjoy it. Then its real 
worth became self-evident to me. The 
joy of doing in a day what had up to 
this time taken me several days was 
keen indeed, but keener far was the 
satisfaction of being of some practical 
use to the “shut-ins”’ of my congre- 
gation. 

Pastoral visiting had always been my 
béte noire, but now it was one of the 
greatest pleasures imaginable. It had 
always been distressing for me to say 
to my sick flock, “You really must get 
out more,” when I knew that they had 
no means of getting out; but it was ex- 
hilarating—physically and morally— 
to be able to say, “You need fresh air. 
Wrap up well and I will give you a 
little run.” Worth it? Indeed it was. 

I thought it was worth fifty dollars 
a day to own even a one-cylinder run- 
about when I saw the color creep back 
into the face of some invalid parish- 
ioner after a run of only a few miles, 
and the little tremor of nervousness that 
always accompanies a first trip seemed 
oftentimes to,add to, rather than detract 
from, the health restoring nature of the 
ride. 

But what effect had it on my own 
health? Let me state sober facts. Dur- 
ing my pastorate in the largest church 
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in the city of Hamilton diphtheria in 
the home had so shattered my nervous 
system that I was on the verge of a 
breakdown. Erysipelas seized me, and 
four times I took to my bed helpless 
and worthless. I dreaded its return 
when I moved to Ottawa, but out in 
the bracing air as I was at every legiti- 
mate opportunity, the disease could get 
no hold, and during my stay there I 
had not the first hint that it still lurked 
in the blood. 

So whether I consider the health I 
gained for myself or the health I was the 
indirect means of giving others, I have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that 
my car paid for itself. 

I know nothing of the joys of driving 
big cars at sixty miles an hour over 
prepared tracks for the purpose of prov- 
ing what a powerful thing a gasoline 
engine is or how expert a chauffeur may 
become. I know nothing about the 
thrill of running down jack rabbits on 
the prairie by automobile, or of throw- 
ing open the throttle until there is only 
a blur of scenery on either side of the 
road and a pair of tired hands weary 


with clinching in their grip the seat of 


a bumping machine. But if you talk 
about the gain to tired mind and heart 
by the soothing spirit of the quiet 
country; if you refer to the old lessons 
learned anew from the birds; if you 
speak of the lure of the berry, or of the 
glory of the marsh-mallow gleaming 
white and gold against green masses of 
dock; if you mention the strength which 
the breath of the hills and the kiss of 
the winds sink deep into the blood, I can 
understand you, for these things have 
been revealed to me by excursions in my 
steady old car. 

Indeed, the car owner with open mind 
learns more than he dreams of; he 
learns to appreciate the simple life; he 
sees as never before the difference be- 
tween the necessities and the mere frills, 
and God’s great out-of-doors becomes to 
him a temple wherein dwells the spirit 
of peace. As a means of pleasure to my 
family, to my friends, and to myself my 
car has more than repaid its original 
cost. 

In a moment of timidity and anxiety 
I parted with my car. This is how it 
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happened. ‘T'wo years ago the itinerant 
system in the Methodist Church com- 
pelled us to leave the much-loved society 
of Ottawa and take up our abode in the 
railroad city of Stratford. We brought 
the car with us. Its first appearance 
made a mild sensation for there was at 
that time only one other car in town; 
besides, my particular make of car has 
an unfortunate way of making itself 
heard, whether other cars are near or 
not, for it is probably the most noisy 
machine on the market (now no longer 
on the market, the company having 
ceased making that style). 

The streets in Stratford are notably 
bad. The city fathers have for years 
struggled with the problem heroically, 
but without complete success. In the 
rainy season it is unwise to drive through 
any of the streets except in the business 
section of the city. More than once 


we were up to the hubs in clay, and had 
not our little engine been of the very 
best we might have been there yet. This 
makes the pleasure of auto-driving some- 
what questionable. 

“But the country roads are good?” 


Yes, yet in one respect our country driv- 
ing was as troublesome as the city. The 
farmers here, unused to the automobiles, 
would stop us every half mile or so, 
often out of pure mischief, for the horses 
were seldom as scared as the driver, 
and we, anxious to offend no one, would 
stop the engine every time an autocratic 
hand was raised, 

All this got on my nerves, and when 
I considered the brevity of Stratford’s 
automobile season (only six months, 
May to October, and six weeks cut 
out of that for summer holidays in the 
woods) I weakly and foolishly decided 
that it was not worth while to keep 
the car. So when, with the help of a 
mortgage, I saw an opportunity to ex- 
change the car for a dwelling house I 
seized it. 

For at least twenty-four hours I was 
supremely happy. No car to clean, no 
gasoline or grease to buy, no dangers 
to face, no punctures to fear (I never 
had a single puncture in all my four 
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years driving), but instead a steady rent 
from a careful, honest tenant. Yes, I 
was happy, but my happiness was short- 
lived. Sickness for the first time since 
the purchase of the car seized the boys. 

We were quarantined for seven weeks; 
then came my old friend the erysipelas, 
and I lost more weeks. ‘Twice since 
then it has returned. I don’t get out 
enough. There is nothing to take me 
out. Since parting with the car I have 
paid more to the druggist alone than I 
paid during four years residence in 
Ottawa for the running of the car and 
drugs combined. 


Sorry He Sold It 


“Hear now the conclusion of the 
whole matter.” My car did not cost 
me during the four years I possessed it, 
including “wear and tear,” more than 
three hundred dollars, and if in an en- 
larged education for myself, in more 
effective service to my people, in more 
and better work done in the study, in 
freedom from sickness, in added inde- 
pendence, courage, and resourcefulness 
gained by the children, in pleasure to my 
wife and her innumerable friends, I did 
not secure a return worth twice my out- 
lay, I am the most deluded mortal on 
Canadian sojl. 

If so much happiness, health, and 
profit can be found where the season 
permitting the satisfactory running of 
the car is only six months long, and of 
those six months the car is idle two 
months because of the enforced absence 
of its owner, what a gold mine must 
that car be to him who can run it twelve 
months in the year, and use it both in 
business and pleasure! 

Having learned a little common sense, 
and. being absolutely certain that it 
does not pay a professional man to be 
without a car, I am looking around for 
some one who has a car to exchange, 
because I am quite sure I will have to 
pay out, either for grease and gasoline, 
or for drugs and physicians what salary 
I get and I prefer to spend it for the 
former. 
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THE LURE OF WILD HONEY 
Gy Bannister Merwin 


Illustrated by Charles F. Peters 


CATSKILL morning 
in September. On the 
lower slopes of the val- 
ley the heat eddied in a 
hazy shimmer above the 
asters and golden-rod 
and the purple mountain mint which is, 
in a way, the heather of the region. The 
surrounding wooded heights gained dis- 
tance in this atmosphere ; one mile looked 
like three. Below, where the willows 
grew thick, the trout stream hurried nois- 


ily down its rocky bed. As Bob and, 


Charlie appeared, overall clad, each with 
a square box under his arm, I left the 
shack and went to meet them. 

“A good morning for us,” I suggested. 

“Yep,” replied Bob, “they oughta 
work fine to-day. I’m for going up by 
Velvet Hollow, where we got that line 
started last week.” He looked inquir- 
ingly at Charlie. 

“Sure,” said Charlie. “Anyhow, 
there’s been so many trees cut just 
around here lately that more’n likely 
we'd strike a swarm that had lost their 
old tree and hadn’t fairly got started 
new.” 

So we trudged southward a mile and 
more by the road, to where the valley 
was divided by the wedge of Terrace 
Mountain; then we turned up the west- 
ern fork, stopping at last in the fields 
near Velvet Hollow. There, in a quar- 
ter-mile area, lay a rocky farm. We 
clambered over a stone fence and made 
our way up a little gully that was yel- 
low and purple with the flowers of early 
autumn. Bob stopped and scratched his 
head. 

“T thought we’d go up into the buck- 
wheat,” he said, “but this looks as likely 
a place as any.” 

He opened his box and made it ready. 
Into the piece of old wax comb at the 


bottom he poured from a bottle a mix- 
ture of honey and water, then closed the 
slide that was fitted into the box just 
above the comb and scattered in the up- 
per part of the box a few drops of es- 
sence of anise. 

“Bees'll come miles to anise,” he ex- 
plained. “Now we'll see if we can find 
one. 

“Here you are,” said I, pointing to a 
little honey maker that was buzzing 
about a stalk of golden-rod near by. 

But Bob shook his head. ‘“That’s a 
native bee. See, its back is black. I 
want an Eye-talian. Ha! There’s one!” 

He slipped his box under a blossom 
and quickly clapped on the glass cover 
from above. I bent over and peered 
through the glass at the surprised insect. 

“An Eye-talian,” he said. “Look at 
the yellow stripes across his back.” 

He pulled out the slide, uncovering the 
honey-filled comb, but the bee still beat 
against the glass. 

“Tt’ll take him a while to get busy,” 
he explained, covering the glass with his 
hand to darken the interior. 

Presently, when we looked again, the 
“Eye-talian” was half buried in a cell of 
the comb, digging out the unexpected 
sweetness with proverbial industry. 
Then Bob gently placed the box on a 
stump and removed the glass cover. We 
lay on the ground a few feet away and 
fixed our eyes on the box. Within a 
minute the bee arose drunkenly and be- 
gan to zigzag hither and thither. 

“There he goes!” I cried. 

“No—here! He  ain’t 
Now!” 

Bob was pointing with a quick finger. 
“See!” 

But I couldn’t see. I had lost the 
tiny point against the dark green back- 
ground of the mountains. 


’ 


gone yet. 
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“He went jest over that chestnut, in 
a line to the ridge,” said Bob, indi- 
cating distant cliffy steeps. 

I started up, supposing that we were 
to follow. But bee-hunting is a patient 
sport. 

“Hold on,” said Bob. “We'll wait 
till they’re working better. Sometimes 
they try to fool you at first; and when 
they get used to coming to the box, they 
don’t circle around so much.” 


was back at the box—Bob said he must 
be our bee—and others quickly followed 
him. 

“That tree can’t be far away,” ex- 
claimed Bob. “It didn’t take him no 
time to get back. No use bothering to 
mark him, either.” 

“Mark him?” 

“Sure. Sprinkle a little flour on his 
back and you'll know him the next time 
you see him, won’t you?” 
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“Then it will come back?” 

“Sure it will—and bring more of 
them. They tell each other.” He 
raised his voice. “Got any, Charlie?” 

“Yep,” replied Charlie, who had 
taken his box a few rods away. 

“Eye-talian ?” 

“One line of Eye-talians and one of 
natives.” Charlie indicated with ges- 
tures two almost opposite directions. 

I suppose that in the world of bees the 
sudden appearance of two boxes contain- 
ing honey ready made was a miraculous 
event of considerable news value. At 
any rate, within two minutes our bee 


THE YELLOW STRIPES ACROSS HIS BACK.” 


Pretty good sport, I found it, sitting 
there watching the box. More and more 
bees came to it, until at last one or an- 
other was departing, full laden, at inter- 
vals of a few seconds. They were 
‘workin’ fine,” as Bob remarked ; and as 
time passed I caught the knack of follow- 
ing their flight with the eye. Perhaps it 
was, as Bob said, that they were now 
flying from the box almost without any 
preliminary zigzagging. But it aston- 
ished me to discover how far we could 
see the tiny honey-bearers winging home- 
ward. Infinitesimal dots, they were 
visible against the hazy sky for what 
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seemed to be 
yards. 

“Now,” said Bob, rising and putting 
the glass cover on the box, “we'll go 
nearer to where these willing workers 
live.” 

The bees were beating against the 
cover, and he pushed in the slide to keep 
them from gumming their wings with 
the honey. Then we set out with the 
box, up through the rocky pasture, along 
the line the bees had flown. 

“Go over there to the left and get a 
cross line,’”’ Bob called to Charlie. 

I knew what that meant. Charlie, 
carrying in his box some bees that lived 
in the same tree, would get a line to the 
tree from a different angle. Then, fol- 
lowing his line as we were following 
ours, he would, in time, meet us at the 
point where the tree ought to stand. 
The operation reminded me of astrono- 
mers finding the parallax of a star—only 
that the astronomer cannot go to his star. 

Close to where the mountain growth 
encroached upon the clearing, Bob set up 
his box again. The bees, uncertain for 
a few minutes, soon resumed their goings 


two or three hundred 


and comings, and we discovered that we 
had apparently veered a bit to the right 


of our true course. So, without long 
waiting, we pushed up through the un- 
dergrowth and in among the trees. 

It was bad going—a succession of little 
cliffs to be climbed, with the unpleasant 
complication of briers and nettles—but 
we were not to pick an easier way than 
the straight course. Struggling upward 
through difficulties, to me greater and 
greater, we paused at an easier slope. 
For the life of me, I couldn’t see how we 
were to tell where the bees went in this 
tangle. But Bob explained: 

“Sometimes we take a hand ax along 
and clear out a place, but I’ve got a bet- 
ter game than that. You stay here a 
few minutes.” 

Quickly he swarmed up into a small 
hemlock near by—up, up, till the upper 
stem bent with his weight. Then, un- 
covering the box, he held it high. There 
swaying, he remained for some time, de- 
scending at last with the information 
that we were almost exactly on the line. 
So we struggled upward, with an eye 
_ on every likely tree we came to. At last 
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we topped the terraces of cliffs and found 
ourselves on the summit of the ridge, 
Bob now climbed another hemlock. 

“Say!” he called down, after a minute. 
“We've passed it!” 

“How’s that?” 

“They’re taking a backward line.” 

He came down and studied the forest 
trees behind us. “We'll separate a 
little,” he said, “and walk back a ways. 
Look for some good-sized tree that’s hol- 
low and has a small hole in the trunk, 
thirty or forty feet up. There'll be a 
light stain around the hole, and you'll 
see the bees comin’ in and goin’ out.” 

It may seem as if to find a bee tree 
within an area of a few square rods 
would be no very hard task, but a small 
hole, thirty or forty feet up the trunk, is 
not always easily seen through the foli- 
age. I stumbled around, my eyes scan- 
ning the gaps in the leafy roof above us, 
but I found nothing. Then, from below 
and to the right, came a shout. 

“Charlie’s coming up with his cross 
line,” Bob exclainied. ‘‘Now we'll cor- 
ner ’em!” 

This was the dramatic moment of the 
day’s campaign. Charlie’s line would 
determine the end of our search. A mo- 
ment later, as we had a glimpse of him 
pushing up at a diagonal to cut our line 
at a point a rod or two below the place 
at which we were standing, Bob dashed 
down the slope with a yell. From a 
dozen trees his experienced eye selected 
a big soft maple, and when I reached him 
he was peering up into its branches from 
the lower side. 

“See anything?” called Charlie. 

“Nope, not yet.” Bob made a leap 
for a low branch, swung himself up and 
disappeared among the leaves. Pres- 
ently his legs reappeared and he re- 
marked, as he let himself down: “This 
ain’t it.” 

We ranged about for a short distance 
to cover the area included in probable 
errors of direction. ‘There were so many 
trees and so much undergrowth. I 
was standing beneath a high trunk when 
a faint hum came to my ears—distant, 
indefinable. At my shout, Bob and 
Charlie came at a stumbling run. 

“There it is!” Bob pointed upward. 
“See em going in and out!” 
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THEN WE SET OUT WITH THE BOX, ALONG THE LINE THE BEES HAD FLOWN, 


Yes, there it was—a little hole, away 
up amid the foliage, with tiny specks 
alighting at its edge—and I felt as a 
hunter feels when he wins his first brush. 
Bob and Charlie, less excited, were specu- 
lating. They thought of the find in 
money terms, for at twenty cents a pound 
the bulk of honey might well make the 
day’s outing profitable. 

“They’re fine big bees,” Bob was say- 
ing. “I'll bet we get sixty pound, if we 
get one.” 

But Charlie was pessimistic. “I ain’t 
so sure,” he answered. “Jack Hurley 
cut a tree somewhere up in here last 
week. Mebbe this is the same swarm.” 

“Aw! This ain’t no new tree! Look 
at that stain, will you?” 

“Well, I dunno,” said Charlie, “but 
I'll gamble we don’t get over thirty.” 

“What do we do now?” I broke in. 
“Build a fire and smoke ’em out?” 

“We don’t do it that way often,” Bob 
explained. “Fires ain’t very safe in 
these woods tnis time o’ year. No, we'll 
come up to-night and cut it.” 

“After dark?” 

“Sure. The bees are sleepy then.” 


“But don’t they sting?” 
’ 


“Sure, they sting.” 
I asked no more questions. 


iI 


THAT night at seven we met near the 
shack—Bob, Charlie and Ross Ketcham, 
with pails, an ax, and a cross-cut saw. 
We carried lanterns, too, and when we 
reached Velvet Hollow, we lighted them 
and climbed up through the pastures, like 
a procession of fireflies. 

How different the woods and the cliffs 
seemed at night in the dancing shadows 
from our lanterns! Landmarks which I 
had supposed I could never miss were 
lost to me or so grotesquely altered that 
they were puzzlingly unfamiliar. But 
Bob and Charlie never faltered. Up- 
ward they plunged, keeping their true 
course without a thought that their per- 
formance was astonishing. They had 
been to the tree once; that was enough. 

And what a pace they made! They 
went up those cliffs, burdened though 
they were, with the agility of mountain 
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goats, while I struggled breathlessly be- 
hind them, losing ground till only the 
twinkle of their lights far up the ledges 
remained to guide me. Shins barked, 
hands and face brier-scratched, heart 
pumping like an engine at a three-alarm 
fire, I came to them at last as they stood 
about the ghostly tree, so engrossed that 
they had not noticed my absence. 

“We'll fell her there,” said Bob, point- 
ing. 

He went at the tree with the ax, 
while, at the other side, Ross and Charlie 
worked the saw. The chips flew wide 
beyond the shut-in circle of our lantern- 
light and the saw shrieked into the wood. 
The tree, old monarch that he was, must 
come down, because in his age, he had 
become the guardian of a treasure valued 
more than he. And we were the plun- 
derers. Bob, with his swarthy, glisten- 


ing face, swung the ax relentlessly; the 
saw ate deeper, deeper. 

“Hold on, 
cried Ross. 
out.” 

Charlie and he freed the saw and laid 
it at one side; then threw their weight 


there! She’s shakin’!” 
“Wait till we get the saw 


on the trunk while Bob struck his final 
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“wow!” YELLED ROSS. 


blows. A slow, rending groan; a tot- 
tering moment ; the men leaped to safety; 
and the old tree reluctantly bowed lower 
and then leaped headlong among the 
smaller trees over which it had so long 
been lord» We ran forward. Bob was 
stuffing a handful of leaves into the gate- 
way of the honey. 

“Tie this around the bottom of your 
pants,” he shouted, handing me some 
pieces of twine. 

For the puzzled bees, it appeared, are 
prone, in this emergency, to crawl rather 
than fly. I could see a number of them 
moving about the bark, wondering, no 
doubt, in a sort of stupid honey-drunken- 
ness, what catastrophe had come upon 
them. One was creeping along the back 
of Bob’s hand. He paid no attention 
to it. 

With saw and ax the men worked fast 
to cut out a slab from the trunk and 
gain easy access to the honey. And soon 
—gently, in order that no dirt might 
drop within—they lifted out the section 
and disclosed the black cavity. Thou- 
sands of bees emerged—some flying, but 
most of them crawling. They huddled 
in dusky, moving masses on the trunk as 





“DON’T TRY TO BRUSH ’EM OFF,” BOB CAUTIONED. 


we raised our lanterns and bent forward 
to see what we had won. 

“Wow!” yelled Ross. 

“Get you?” asked Bob. 

“Yep. Just above the eye.” 

But at that moment a burning needle 
pierced my cheek, and for a short time I 
lost interest in Ross. Bob and Charlie 
were poking into the cavity with long 
iron spoons. Presently they lifted out a 
strip of luscious, dripping comb. 

“Gosh! Ain’t them bully cells!” ex- 
claimed Bob, as he dropped the comb 
into one of the pails. 

“How much—?” I began, bending 
forward again. An apiarian stiletto cut 
me short, with a thrust into my wrist. 

“Don’t twitch your skin when they 
light on you, and don’t try to brush ’em 
off,” Bob cautioned. 

He was taking out another strip of 
the glistening, golden wax, heedless of 
the bees that clung to it. Above us the 
leaves whispered their protest against our 
despoilment. In the flicker from our lan- 
terns, strange, nervous shadows leaped 
among the near-by hedges. An owl was 


And Bob and 


sorrowfully. 
Charlie scooped out the treasure, comb 
after comb, distributing it among the 
pails, and exclaiming excitedly as they 
discovered more, and still more. 

Ross’s left eye was swollen almost 


hooting 


shut. My wrist was puffing, and my 
cheek felt throbbingly fat. When at 
last the hollow lay empty under the 
spoons, we “hefted” the pails. 

“A good sixty pound!” cried Ross. 

And the others solemnly shifted the 
pails from hand to hand, and agreed 
with the estimate. 

“What’ll happen to these bees we’ve 
just left?” I asked as we gathered up our 
traps and made ready to descend. 

“They'll hunt up a new tree close by,” 
said Bob. 

“Then they will live?” 

“Well, if they can hustle enough honey 
to keep ’em going through the winter, 
they’ll live.” 

I exclaimed loudly and moved abruptly 
away from the tree, for a final needle 
thrust in my neck had reminded me that 
the bee is not without just resentment. 
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OUR newly purchased car, 
like your newly erected 
house, requires consider- 
able fitting out to make 
it a comfortable and con- 
venient home in which to 

enjoy your particular road activities. It 
is true that the car usually comes from 
the maker with some assortment of ac- 
cessories—lamps, a horn, a kit of tools. 
It is true likewise that there are plenty 
of concerns to which you can turn over 
the car with a blanket order to have it 
fitted with every modern convenience 
and necessity, just as you would turn 
loose a firm of interior decorators in 
your new house. Even if you can af- 
ford this, the result will not be so grati- 
fying as if you personally study out and 
build up the equipment which is most 
likely to meet your individual needs. 

Scarcely any two veteran motorists 
will agree upon the same equipment in 
its entirety. That is simply because no 
two have had exactly the same experi- 
ence, even in the same make of car. 
Furthermore, careful personal attention 
to this subject should be part of the 
education of every fledgling who intends 
to run and care for his own car. Even 
if his equipment is selected for him by 
some one else, he must himself know 
at least what is the importance of each 
item and how to use it when the oc- 
casion arises. 

Any representative auto-supply empo- 
rium that makes pretension to complete- 
ness is obliged to carry an adequate stock 
of about six thousand distinct items, in- 
clusive of sizes. You need not be ter- 
rified by this variety, however, as it has 
arisen chiefly to meet exigencies of in- 
dividual taste rather than those of ne- 
cessity. 
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Take the question of horns, for in- 
stance. The salesmen will show you an 
assortment variously operated and emit- 
ting sounds ranging from a sweet old 
bugle call of coaching days to the vicious 
snarl of a bear robbed of her whelps. 
You can strike a happy medium by 
choosing one which you can be sure will 
always respond to your hand with a toot 
loud and authoritative enough to arrest 
the pedestrian, without throwing him in- 
to panic, at the precise moment which 
gives him time enough to see and avoid 
his danger—and you time to avoid him 
if he does not act as you expected. 

Among lamps also you will be shown 
many makes. Here, too, the viewpoint 
of utility settles everything but your 
personal taste. In the first place, if you, 
purpose touring ever so little, you need 
five lamps: two side lamps showing red 
to the rear and white forward; two 
good headlights low down on the frame 
in front of the engine hood, capable of 
throwing a strong beam on the road 
ahead; and a tail light showing red to 
the rear and white to the side on the 
license number. 

Since the headlights should burn gas 
preferably, they will require either a 
generator or a storage tank of acetylene 
gas. The latter demands more attention 
and forethought to insure its always 
containing a sufficient supply ; the former 
gives less trouble where much driving 
is done at night on country roads. 

If the roads on which you are likely 
to travel much by night are hilly, wind- 
ing, or poorly surfaced, a good swivel 
searchlight, set in the middle of the 
dashboard, is almost a necessity for safe 
driving. It also will burn acetylene 
gas. As the searchlight is inconvenient 
and unnecessary in city and most sub- 
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urban driving, you will not be inclined 
to substitute it for the two headlights, 
and you will add it to your equipment 
only in case you intend to tour consider- 
ably in addition to using the car in 
town. 

For the simple reason that there is al- 
ways the off chance that your gas supply 
will fail or your headlights be disabled 
unexpectedly, they must be backed up 
by the sidelights, which, like the tail 
light, burn oil. In a great many States 
sidelights are required by law. ‘They 
will also take the place of a lantern in 
case you need to inspect the car by the 
roadside. 

A wise addition is one of the varieties 
of pocket flash lamps or an electric 
candle attachable to the batteries. It 
will enable you to see parts upon which 
you cannot bring the larger lamp to bear. 

This suggests the possibility of road 
repairs, and your equipment for this pur- 
pose is of primary importance. In gen- 
eral you can fall into either of two 
egregious errors, both of which are ex- 
emplified with sufficient frequency by 
amateurs; you can practice the false 
economy of adopting some meager list 
or accepting the maker’s equipment as 
complete, or you can overload your car 
with accessories, only to find in either 
case that you are confronted on the road 
with some trouble for which you dis- 
cover that you have omitted the one 
thing needful. 

It will not be possible for you at the 
start to be omniscient as to your future 
needs. Much road experience is the 
only thing that can teach you how to be 
absolutely forearmed. The experience 
of others, however, is a valuable guide 
to appreciating the essentials in an equip- 
ment which should be adequate for all 
ordinary happenings. 

The tools you cannot omit fall natu- 
tally into two classes: first those required 
most frequently, and they should be kept 
rolled in a canvas kit under the driver’s 
seat or somewhere where they will be 
instantly accessible. Among these a pair 
of fair sized double-grip pliers will come 
into frequent use for unscrewing tank 
caps, extracting and inserting split pins, 
and for tightening nuts, etc. In addi- 
tion, a pair of ordinary small pliers will 
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be handy in such operations as twisting 
wire or holding a bolt while the nut is 
being tightened by the larger pair. 

It will be a time-saver if the large 
pliers have a screw-driver end, but a 
small screw-driver should be provided 
to reach parts whose situation precludes 
the use of the pliers. Right here it 
should be said, however, that combina- 
tion tools are best avoided. They will 
rarely do the work so well or so quickly 
as the single tool for a specific class of 
operations. 

To this emergency kit should be ad- 
ded a small screw wrench—a bicycle 
wrench will do—a small hand vise, and 
above all a good stout jackknife. This 
last will be useful for a score of things, 
such as cutting the insulation from the 
end of a wire and scraping it clean or 
cutting an asbestos joint or a piece of 
hose for the water system. 


Tools for the Real Troubles 


Secondly, the more extended list of 
tools necessary for more serious work 


may be placed in a leather handbag and 
put with the spare parts into a tool box 
affixed to the footboard on the driver’s 


side. Among these a prime essential is 
a reliable hammer, one head thin and 
flat, the other thick and round, with 
about a ten-inch handle. I have seen 
motorists try to make the pliers and the 
monkey wrench do the work of this tool. 

You can use it with the cold chisel to 
cut a bit off the end of a valve spring 
to secure better adjustment, or to wedge 
off a tight washer or bolt. With a blunt 
punch, of which you should have several, 
the hammer will budge a nut otherwise 
unyielding, and with a hard copper rod 
interposed you can hit a bolt on the 
threaded end to get it out safely. A 
ten-inch screwdriver will be useful here 
for holding bolts notched in the head, 
or for turning them into the nut till 
it is tight enough for the spanner. The 
upper part of the shank of this screw 
driver should be squared so that it can 
be held by the monkey wrench when 
necessary. 

You cannot be too careful about in- 
cluding an adequate set of box spanners 
—several long ones to take a different 
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sized nut at each end—and at least one 
short and bent for getting at nuts inac- 
cessible to the long spanners. Prefer- 
ably these all should be of steel tubing. 
There are also a number of convenient 
designs among the more expensive va- 
rieties, such as the kind with a universal 
joint and a set of interchangeable boxes 
of different sizes. 

Include six-inch files as follows: Flat, 
half-round, triangular, and small round, 
all fairly fine except the half-round one, 
since it is used only in preparatory work 
to be finished by the others. You will 
need files to cut steel wire, to ease a 
damaged screw thread, to fit rivets, to 
open out round holes, etc. 


Learn to Use What You Have 


Add to the above a key driver, some 
tool steel, a small brush for cleaning 
spark plugs, an assortment of fine 
needles both curved and straight for 
cleaning out carburetor needle valve and 
spray holes and a pair of flat cutting 
pliers for wire, and you have a tool kit 
which will serve you in all ordinary 
You can elaborate on this 


emergencies. 
list considerably by adding special tools 
which may or may not assist your inex- 


pertness. It is far better, however, to 
learn how to use standard tools well 
than to accumulate a mass of imple- 
ments, each supposed to do some one 
thing superlatively. You will waste as 
much time choosing among these as you 
would in figuring out how to utilize a 
smaller array to accomplish the same 
ends. 

There are other larger tools which 
must not be forgotten. A strong jack, 
a reliable air pump with pressure gage, 
scissors, etc., belong in your tire kit. 
The contents of this will be considered 
in detail when we take up the tire prob- 
lem next month. You must not forget 
a good-sized funnel with strainer as fine 
as you can get. It is wise to supple- 
ment even this with a wad of cotton 
batting or wool to be inserted each time 
you fill your gasoline tank. 

Add a folding canvas pail and two 
squirt guns, one for kerosene and one 
for lubricating oil, with a straight and a 
bent nozzle each for reaching parts read- 
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ily. A valve-grinding tool with a tin of 
fine emery paste may save you much an- 
noyance on tour and takes little room. 
Also, if your car has a chain drive, a 
chain-repair tool will save much vexa- 
tion in case you find it necessary to in- 
sert a new link, several of which should 
always be carried with you. 

I know a man who for the need of 
this simple little tool abandoned in dis- 
gust what promised to be a pleasant 
day’s outing. Loaded with a party of 
four his car was halfway up a mile 
grade when a link in one of the chains 
broke. Stopping the car with some 
difficulty, he recovered the chain and, 
not being very resourceful, was in a 
quandary to hold the chain in place when 
adjusted over the sprockets while he in- 
serted a link. He had a dozen links 
but no chain-repair tool. He could not 
keep the ends of the chain together long 
enough to make the repair. 

The little tool was the one thing 
needful in this case, and after working 
himself into a passion he finally coasted 
down the hill, drove slowly four miles 
on the level road with his remaining 
chain, and reached the nearest repair 
shop. When he saw how readily the 
machinist inserted the link with the aid 
of the tool above mentioned, he was so 
disgusted that he abandoned the trip. 

It is highly advisable to carry, in a 
special box, one duplicate of every kind 
of bolt and nut used on the car. It is 
very easy to lose a nut in making some 
adjustment on the road, and the constant 
vibration of the car is diabolically potent 
in working things off without your 
knowing it. Other important spare 
parts to carry with you are three or four 
spark plugs with extra porcelains for 
them, two or three extra valves and 
valve springs, as well as valve-stem keys. 

Whether you have a magneto as the 
main arm of your ignition system or not, 
a current-indicator for-testing your bat- 
teries is indispensable to ascertain when 
the extra set of batteries, which you 
should always carry fully charged, should 
be switched on or connected up, as the 
design of your car may necessitate. Sev- 
eral yards of the best insulated copper 
wire, as well as a complete set of ignition 
connections with terminals. will help 
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greatly to forearm you against igni- 
tion troubles. It is highly advisable also 
to carry several spare platinum-tipped 
screws for tremblers or contact breaker. 

Above all things do not forget a 
dozen lamp wicks and a tin of kerosene 
for your side and tail lights, nor to pro- 
vide extra burner-tips for your head- 
lights and a reserve tin of calcium car- 
bide for your generator if you are making 
a run of any length. In that case an 
extra tin of gasoline will pull you out 
of many a hole where you might be 
stalled for want of that precious liquid. 

A gallon or two of cylinder oil and 
one of lubricating oil and a pound can of 
gear grease are obviously indispensable. 
You will need also an assortment of 
washers, one duplicate of every asbestos 
or rubber joint ready cut, a roll of rub- 
ber tape, some annealed iron wire and 
some steel wire, copper wire and a little 
sheet copper, an assortment of cotter 
pins, some emery cloth, some asbestos 
card and asbestos string, and plenty of 
cotton waste and a cake or two of some 
good soap or a box of compound for re- 
moving grime and grease from the 
hands. 

This may seem a somewhat stagger- 
ing enumeration to the new motorist and 
may suggest to him that a great deal of 
time must be spent in making repairs on 
the road, but the object of carrying all 
these. things is to provide just the right 
one or right combination to make it pos- 
sible to overcome a road trouble quickly 
whenever it occurs. This, with reason- 
ably careful driving, will not be often, 
but when it does arrive unexpectedly 
without the proper equipment to meet 
it, an exhilarating outing is inevitably 
turned into a doleful period of profane 
inactivity. 

In the matter of other accessories, 
such as hoods for your lamps, foot rails, 
bumpers, trunk racks, side baskets, tire- 
cases, lunch baskets, you may be left to 
the eloquence of salesmen, modified by 
your own taste and common sense—and 
the capacity of your car. 

good speedometer, however, must 
not be forgotten. ‘There is a tendency 
in England and on the Continent—slow- 
ly making itself felt here—among magis- 
trates to take the reading of speedometers 
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of standard make as evidence in cases of 
arrest of motorists for speeding. The 
tale the speedometer tells is quite incon- 
trovertible, if you choose the variety 
fitted with a registering hand which re- 
mains at the speed at which the car was 
last going. 

The choice of a top for your open 
tonneau or runabout is also a question 
likely to come up if you do much driving 
in wet weather, for though the occu- 
pants of the car may be thoroughly pro- 
tected by the use of rubber shirts or 
other clothing, comfort is not thus so 
readily attained, especially when the in- 
side of the car becomes thoroughly 
soaked. If that happens you will appre- 
ciate a good-sized sponge with which to 
mop up. 


A Folding Top Comes in Handy 


The most serviceable form of top for 
protection against wind and rain is one 
of the extremely foldable variety. Some 
may be collapsed to almost inconceivable 
dimensions. ‘The top should be so con- 
structed that at either side curtains may 
be let down to suit the needs of the oc- 
cupants for protection against a quarter- 
ing wind when driving slowly. When 
entirely folded the top should be so ar- 
ranged as to form a shield against the 
dust sucked up behind. A folding wind- 
shield of glass attached above the dash- 
board adds greatly to the comfort of the 
person who drives. 

There still remains the question of 
automobile apparel, and here you will 
find a bewildering elaboration of styles 
suited to taste and pocketbook. The 
sensible plan is to fit yourself out for the 
season in which the car is first used and 
to add to this wardrobe subsequently as 
occasion may demand. 

Goggles, of course, should be worn 
by the driver on all but the shortest 
runs, and the other occupants will find 
them always a great comfort. Not only 
do they protect the eyes against dust, but 
also from the chilling and drying wind, 
and in summer they are almost indis- 
pensable because of insects. I know 
several cases where a driver has been 
so blinded by a gnat that he was ren- 
dered incapable of managing his machine 
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just long enough for a serious accident to 
occur. 

It will pay to tuck a humble pair of 
overalls and a jumper in with the re- 
pair kit. ‘They may seldom be needed, 
but they will save clothes and complac- 
ency if you ever have to make an ex- 
tended exploration of the machinery by 
the roadside. 

The rubber rain shirt is an excellent 
thing to keep always aboard the car for 
emergency. Drawn snugly about the 
neck and wrists it is large enough to go 
over anything except a fur coat. It is 
fastened in such a manner as to shed 
water completely, and is very light and 
capable of being compactly stowed. On 
days which turn suddenly cold it is usu- 
ally quite sufficient to supplement ordi- 
nary wraps effectively in excluding the 
wind, and is even serviceable for ladies’ 
use. 

In summer the men of the party re- 
quire no special garments other than 
dusters, caps, and a light pair of venti- 
lated gantlet gloves for the driver. At 
least the palms of these should be of the 
durable but very soft deerskin. Driving 
gloves for whatever weather should be 
drawn snugly about the wrists. 

Women’s wear in summer, beside 
goggles, should include a veil, a small 
hat, linen or silk duster, lisle thread 
gloves, and, for rainy weather, a raincoat 
with a hood large enough to cover the 
hat. Contrarywise, the hat should never 
be too large to be covered thus, even in 
fair weather, since a twenty-mile breeze 
is not compatible with the Gainsborough 
style of millinery. 

In the colder weather of spring and 
fall a man can get along nicely with an 
old overcoat, knitted muffler, a sweater, 
and perhaps a chamois vest for emer- 
gencies; also fleece-lined gloves and 
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woolen cap. A raincoat, felt hat, to- 
gether with gloves, muffler, sweater, and 
chamois vest, are equally suitable for 
ladies. 

When the temperature drops below 35 
or 40 degrees, especially on long rides, 
furs are indispensable. These differ in 
essential respects from those worn afoot 
or in carriage driving, since the speed of 
the car will rob the body of its heat 
more quickly than any other form of 
locomotion. These garments must be 
very full, and the fur affords better pro- 
tection outside than inside, the lining be- 
ing of quilted cotton batting. A wide 
turned-up collar buttoning closely at 
the throat and roomy sleeves and skirts 
are essential. 

It is unnecessary to buy expensive 
furs as their beauty is soon spoiled by 
the inevitable dust. The same for- 
tunate fact applies to fur robes, which it 
is advisable to provide for all seats but 
the driver’s. Since he must have his 
feet free, he must depend upon some 
sort of heavy overpants, which will be 
necessary only in the coldest weather. 
Ordinarily he will find extra heavy un- 
derwear and puttees sufficient. Fleece- 
lined overshoes may add to the comfort 
of the feet, and all but the driver may 
use some variety of the many chargoal- 
burning foot warmers. 

For prolonged exposure, especially in 
a fast car in winter, a face mask is de- 
sirable for ladies, but the veil and 
goggles may suffice. They will have 
their own muffs, of course, to supple- 
ment wool-lined gloves. Either a fur 
cap or a thick felt hood is the most sen- 
sible headgear for them. The driver 
will now require fur gloves and a fur 
cap, the gantlets of the former being 
big enough to go easily over the sleeves 
of his fur coat and strap to the wrist. 
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HE very name 
of heron 
savors of the 

wild and calls up 
visions of reedy 
swamp, quaking bog, 
tangled morass, over- 
flowed woodland, or 
margin of river, 
lake, or pool. Wher- 
ever the surround- 
ings are wild, wet, 
tangled, impene- 
trable, lonely, silent, 
there we may look 
for the heron. 


“Far up some brook’s GREAT BLUE HERONS 


still course, whose 
current mines 
The forest’s blackened roots, and whose 
green marge 
Is seldom visited by human foot, 
The lonely heron sits, and harshly breaks 
The Sabbath silence of the wilderness; 
Or you may find her by some reedy pool, 
Or brooding gloomily on the time-stained 
rock, 
Beside some misty and far-reaching lake.” 


The beloved haunts of the heron are 
not adapted to patent leather, silks, or 
broadcloth. To ferret out with any 
satisfaction this monarch of bog and 
swamp, long rubber boots and _ old 
clothes are indispensable. The enthu- 
siast desiring to make this exploration 
can appreciate the feelings of the present 
German emperor, who is said to have 
remarked regretfully that he had no old 
clothes, he was not allowed them. 

A host of weird imaginations, a halo 
of poetic association, cluster around the 
shy, lonely sentinel, which stands, in- 
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finitely patient, upon the water’s 
margin, the long neck drawn in 
and head thrown back watching 
for the finny denizen. 


“How bright thy savage eye! Thou 
lookest down, : 

And seest the shining fishes as they 
glide: : 
And, poising thy gray 
wing, thy glossy beak 
Swift as an arrow strikes 

its roving prey.” 


Then, throwing aside 
his mask of secrecy, he 
dashes after the fleeting 
school. Often have I 
seen him thus in fever- 
ish pursuit, rushing on 
his stiltlike legs through the shallow 
water, now this way, now that, with all 
the animation of an eager boy pursuing 
a dodging butterfly. Vainly do they flee, 
for with impetuous strides he keeps 
among them, nor does he cease till he has 
exacted sufficient toll. 

All in all, the herons are an exceed- 
ingly interesting tribe to become ac- 
quainted with in their chosen wilds. 
The very difficulties in the way make 
the pursuit fascinating, and whoever 
comes to know the wary heron inti- 
mately can feel that he has fully earned 
the privilege. It was some thirty years 
ago, when a small boy, that I became 
imbued with this ambition. The herons 
did not really want me, but finally, 
overcome by my persistence, they seemed 
to tolerate me. 

Although in our extreme Southern 
States the heron family is represented 
by a considerable number of species, 


ON THEIR NEST. 
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AMERICAN BITTERN ON NEST. TO TAKE 


THE NEST WERE MOVED ASIDE WITH A LEG OF THE CAMERA TRIPOD, 


there are but five which are widely 
known over most of the country and 
up into Canada. It is of these five 
common herons of practically national 
interest that I shall treat in this article, 
telling some of my experiences with 
them and marshaling some of my tro- 
phies of conquest with the harmless but 
effective camera. 

First of them all is the great blue 
heron. This is the tall, imposing, blue- 
gray creature, exceedingly wary withal, 
which we see on the margin.of the pond 
or out in the meadow, with long neck 
outstretched, watching us from afar. It 
sees us first and takes no chance of our 
having a gun, for away it goes, with 
slow, measured beats of its broad wings, 
neck drawn in, the long legs trailing 
behind. Sometimes we can approach 
nearer by driving, if the bird thinks it 
is not noticed. One October day I was 
driving past a bog at the head of a pond, 
when, as my gaze roamed absent-mind- 
edly over the expanse, I suddenly espied 
one of these birds standing motionless 
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THIS PHOTOGRAPH THE REEDS OBSCURING 


on a hummock hardly fifty yards away. 
No sooner, though, did I stop the horse 
than the heron flew. 

For the most part the great blue heron 
is a hermit, a recluse by preference. But 
with the return of spring, like most of 
its tribe, it forsakes its solitary habit. 
But while some of the other herons 
aspire to build considerable cities of 
nests, for this wild savage the restraints 
of village or hamlet suffice. Only from 
five or six to a few dozen pairs gen- 
erally unite for this purpose, selecting 
the wildest, loneliest possible locality. 
In some parts of the West, for lack of 
trees, they nest on the ground, among 
rushes bordering a lake or morass. _ Pref- 
erably they use the loftiest available 
trees in the most inaccessible swamp. 

Sometimes one immense tree shelters 
the entire colony, as was the case in the 
almost interminable swampy spruce for- 
est near Pictou, Nova Scotia. Another 
similar colony in Virginia I had the 
pleasure of visiting. On the shore of a 
woodland lake, surrounded by pine trees 
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of ordinary size, stood a few perfectly 
enormous pines of virgin growth, some- 
what scattered, towering head and 
shoulders above the rest. In their tops 
were some fifty large nests built of 
sticks, from one to eight to a tree, the 
lowest not less than one hundred feet 
from the ground, and all out at the ex- 
tremities of the limbs. Small chance 
was there for scraping an acquaintance 
with creatures thus innocent of any feel- 
ing of vertigo. 

So wary are they and so long had I 
vainly tried to secure a close approach 
to them with the camera that it seemed 
almost too good to be true to find myself 
at last accepted practically as one of 
themselves by a group of these stately, 
exclusive birds. This happened one day 
in June, out in distant Saskatchewan, 
in northwest Canada. Driving with a 
friend over the bare, rolling prairie, 
battling meanwhile with the mosquito 
swarms, we approached a small stream 
whose course was marked by an ir- 
regular line of bushes and low trees, ex- 
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UNAWARE THEY ARE 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


THAT 
OF THE 
tending like a ribbon of deep green as 
far as the eye could reach. 

The trees were only twenty to thirty 
feet high, and in the top forks of some 
of them we could see a dozen or more 
bulky masses of sticks which stood out 
conspicuously against the sky. On each 
one stood one or two of the great birds, 
with outstretched necks, on the alert 
over the approaching danger. A quar- 
ter of a mile was as near as they would 
let us come; then, one by one, they 
flapped heavily away. 

Inspection showed that each of the 
nests contained three or four naked, 
callow young, or, in a few cases, the 
same number of large, pale-blue eggs. 
It was evidently the opportunity of a 
lifetime to secure intimate photographs. 
So, choosing a clump of bushes which 
commanded a clear view of several of 
the nests, I was soon concealed in my 
olive-green umbrella tent, pitched with- 
in the clump and covered with a few 
boughs, while my companion made an 
open show of departing. 
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It has been my experience 
that birds cannot count. At 
any rate, within a few min- 
utes after he had left the 
woods and was well away, 
they began to come back. 
I heard heavy wing beats 
overhead, and immediately 
a great bird, a confused 
mixture of neck, head, and 
legs, it seemed to me, was 
alighting on the topmost 
twigs just over a nest. For 
a few moments it stood 
like a statue, save for the 
turning of the head, sur- 
veying with keenly critical 
eyes the entire surround- 
ings. 

I peered out through my 
peek hole hardly daring to breathe lest 
I should be discovered. But my frail 
house passed muster, and the heron, re- 
assured, descended to the nest by a digni- 
fied hop. This was the signal which 
banished fear from other heron breasts. 
In a short time the mate was at the nest, 
and the others began to arrive until the 
entire colony was back. 

The few mothers who had eggs 
were soon warming them. Those with 
young, as the air was mild, did not 
brood, but stood, each pair upon its own 
home nest, enjoying each other’s com- 
pany and the contentment of their off- 
spring, whose little crops bulged with 
the anomalous mess of half-digested fish 
which had been regurgitated into them. 
Nothing occurred to alarm them, and 
their attitudes were perfectly natural 
and unconstrained. They stood in si- 
lence, preening their feathers, or resting 
in sleepy poses, while I was busy with 
the camera. 

The telephoto lens, sheltered by the 
tent from the wind, worked beautifully, 
and I was so near that the image of the 
birds almost filled the plate. On one 
nest the beautiful pair posed with es- 
pecial grace. One of the birds stood 
on a branch back of the other, making, 
with their curved necks, a strikingly ar- 
tistic, statuesque arrangement, as though 
they had specially posed for the purpose. 
The photographs can give but faint sug- 
gestion of the impressiveness of the scene. 
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NIGHT HERON FLYING OVER 
ROOKERY. 








To add to the effect, a 

shower approached. Against 
the background of inky 
clouds the tall birds stood 
silent, unaffrighted, im- 
pressive, while thunder 
muttered, lightning flashed, 
and a few drops of rain 
pattered down. As the 
clouds passed off, the effect 
of the returning mellow 
rays of the sun in lighting 
up their plumes was ex- 
“> quisite. 
.<, In two hours my plates 
had all been exposed, and I 
was thinking of the con- 
sternation which my emerg- 
ing would create, when, as 
though they had read my 
thoughts, every heron was at attention. 
A moment more, and with suppressed 
guttural croakings, they fled one by one. 
My friend was returning, and presently 
we left the heronry without the citizens 
ever knowing that a spy had encamped 
in their midst and learned their domestic 
secrets. ‘ 

After discussing blue herons, by way 
of variety we may turn to another color. 
We have a very familiar species known 
as the green heron, and the contrast is 
further heightened because this bird is 
comparatively short of stature. Like 
all herons it is timid, yet not nearly so 
much so as the great blue. If we take 
a walk in the meadow some day, or over 
the salt marsh, we may be startled by 
a shrill scream, and from our very feet, 
out of a ditch or clump of grass, away 
will go a small heron with green back 
and brown neck. 

There it has hidden till the last mo- 
ment, hoping that we would pass it 
safely by. But we happened so near 
that the nervous creature could contain 
itself no longer, and the secret is out. 
The boys think it says “skeowk” when 
it flies up, and down on Cape Cod they 
give it that for a name. 

Late in May, or throughout June, 
we may find its saucer-shaped nest of 
curiously curved sticks in almost any 
thicket or woodland in the vicinity of 
water. Like the great blue heron it lays 
four or five pale-blue eggs, though much 



































A PAIR OF NIGHT HERONS RETURNING TO THEIR NEST. 


smaller ones. Unlike its relative, each 
pair prefers to nest by itself, though at 
times several nests may be found scat- 
tered about in the same swamp. Often 
I find its nest in dry woods near the 
shore of pond or river, about fifteen feet 
up in a convenient tree, but its favorite 
site is in a wet swamp, and alders grow- 
ing out of water exactly meet its re- 
quirements. 

Such a breeding place as this last is 


near my home, and every season there 
are several pairs nesting in the low alder 


bushes. Finding a convenient nest low 
down, I set up the camera near it on 
the tripod, deck it with foliage, and hide 
at some distance on a hummock, hold- 
ing a thread which is attached to the 
shutter. After some time the little 
mother comes sneaking back home, nerv- 
ously jerking her stubby little tail. 
She hesitates at sight of the bedecked 
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camera, but at length she settles down 
upon her eggs, and, presto! her picture 
is taken. 

It is in a rather peculiar and unex- 
pected manner that some of us have be- 
gun acquaintance with the third of these 
our common herons. As we walk out 
at evening twilight along some street of 
town or city, issuing from far up the 
darkening vault comes the harsh, gut- 
tural cry, softened by the distance, 
“quok, quok.” It is the common black- 
crowned night heron, or “quawk,” as it 
is popularly nicknamed from its note, on 
its way from the swampy woods where 
it has roosted by day to some feeding 
ground on open marsh or shore. 


Preferences of the Night Heron 


Though to some extent it feeds by 
day, it prefers to wander abroad under 
cover of night. It is of medium size, 
rather stout and stocky, gray in general 
color, with dark green on head and 
back, with a few curious, long white 
plumes trailing from the back of the 
head. The immature bird is dull brown, 
streaked with white. 

It is by far the most gregarious of 
our five common herons, and we gen- 
erally find it in flocks, or at least small 
parties. As with the green heron, we 
may find the night heron feeding in the 
meadows or along the shores of rivers 
or ponds, but particularly on the salt 
marshes. 

Most interesting in its career is the 
period when it resorts to swampy woods 
in colonies for the purpose of reproduc- 
tion. These heronries or rookeries vary 
in size from a few dozen pairs to thou- 
sands. One of these great heron cities 
which I have often visited I will de- 
scribe. I first discovered it when I was 
fifteen years old, down on Cape Cod. 
From a tract of scrub oaks and other 
trees on the edge of a salt marsh, as I 
approached it one August day, arose a 
cloud of great brown and gray birds, 
thousands of them. Beating wings and 


hoarse voices, together with breaking 
branches, created a tremendous uproar. 

It was an old, historic rookery of 
night herons, resorted to by them cer- 
tainly for many years, as the inhabitants 
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testified, and very possibly even before 
the Pilgrims first explored those sandy 
shores on their way to Plymouth. The 
young were now grown up and on the 
wing with their parents, but the trees 
were full of the disused nests, and the 
filth was appalling. 

Since then I have often returned to 
it, fascinated with the activities of the 
strange city, and recently I invaded it 
in May, when all the nests contained 
their complements of eggs. Several 
years before this vandals had shot many 
of the breeding birds and frightened the 
survivors away. But the State passed 
a law protecting them, and now they 
were back in large numbers, perhaps a 
thousand pairs. Fach of these now had 
a rude nest of sticks and from three to 
five light-blue eggs. 

When I entered the woods there was 
wild scrambling and squawking. Nests 
were everywhere, some trees containing 
as many as six. From one spot, without 
stirring from my tracks, I counted one 
hundred and six nests. When I climbed 
a tree, I looked down upon a sea of blue 
eggs, dotting the woods as far as one 
could see through the branches. 

Later, when the young were hatched, 
they would scramble out of the nests if 
we attempted to ascend, and clamber 
along the branches by the aid of bills 
and feet, disgorging upon our devoted 
heads the contents of their crops, con- 
sisting of half-digested fish, frogs, and 
snakes! 

It was difficult to photograph the 
adult birds without some special device. 
I finally solved the problem by the use 
of a little umbrella tent, which I had 
dyed brown to harmonize with the dead 
leaves which strewed the ground. Se- 
lecting a spot on the slope of a knoll, 
from which a number of nests could 
be seen with unobstructed view and at 
close range, I pitched the tent, conceal- 
ing it somewhat with dead leaves and 
branches, and left it overnight. 

When I returned next morning, the 
birds were all on their nests, having ac- 


cepted the tent as part of the nat- 
ural surroundings. ‘The multitude flew 
wildly away as I approached. Under 


cover of the general confusion I rushed 
under the tent before any of the birds 














CONQUEST OF THE 
had circled back, and was out of sight. 
When they returned to reconnoiter, they 
soon made up their minds that I had 
gone, and in a few minutes they were 
all back at their nests, or perching 
quietly among the neighboring branches. 
It was a wonderful sight for me, as I 
peeped through the little opening and 
watched the beautiful birds with their 
airy plumes. 
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camera. The light was dull, so I had 
to make short-timed exposures, but the 
birds were quiet and fortunately there 
was no wind. The telephoto lens again 
proved very useful for single portraits. 
As I moved the camera and put my face 
up to the little windows in the tent, the 
birds seemed to be looking right at me, 
yet with perfect unconcern, not seeming 
to realize at all what was going on. 














THE AMERICAN BITTERN WILL ASSUME 


AN 


I could hardly get over the amaze- 
ment of having hundreds of great, shy 
birds all around me so near and show- 
ing no more concern than so many barn- 
yard fowls. Every nest was covered by 
a brooding parent, sleepily engaged in 
the long vigil of incubation, the long 
neck drawn closely in upon the shoul- 
der. Some stood by their partners, doz- 
ing or preening their feathers. One was 
repairing a nest, poking the sticks awk- 
wardly with her large beak. Hardly a 
bird stirred or a sound broke the still- 
ness. 


For hours I was at work with the 


ITS HIDING 
OPEN SHORE. 


POSE EVEN WHEN SURPRISED ON 


Thus the day passed, and at length it 
was time to leave. After packing up 
everything ready to start, I collapsed 
the tent. At the very first movement, 
pandemonium broke loose, and the quiet 
home scene was instantly changed into 
one of flight and terror. As quickly 
as possible I withdrew my unwelcome 
presence and left the birds to their 
privacy and domestic, though malodor- 
ous bliss. 

The remaining two of our widely 
distributed North American herons are 
called bitterns. One of these is appro- 
priately named least bittern, for it is 

















A YOUNG GREEN HERON DOING 


diminutive and little known, owing to 


its retiring habits. It is a resident of 
bog and morass, and might easily be mis- 
taken for a rail or small marsh hen as 
it flushes from the tangle, soon to drop 
in again and take to its nimble heels, 
reluctant to afford even this fleeting 
glimpse of itself as it dashes from 
cover to cover to avoid the unwelcome 
visitor. 

In color it is yellowish, with back 


ITS BEST TO LOOK PLEASANT. 

and crown dark green like the two last 
described. The nest is a little platform 
of dry stems suspended in the midst of 
a clump of reeds or rushes in the wettest 
part of the morass, and one must wade 
deeply and search hard for it and its 
four or five bluish-white eggs. After 
these are hatched, we may find the 
curious fuzzy youngsters clinging to the 
reeds or climbing about like acrobats 
without falling into the water. If, per- 
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chance, they should fall, swimming and 
climbing would soon restore them to 
safety. 

The other species, the common Amer- 
ican bittern, is especially well known 
for its remarkable notes. 

From the distance we hear but a 
single note, a booming cry, like the 
stroke of a mallet or pile driver. But 
close at hand we hear it all, the bittern’s 
love song—the best he can do, though 
it sounds as if his emotions were stran- 
gling him, or he were trying a water 
cure, or, perchance, gargling his throat. 
The sounds of raising water by an old- 
fashioned wooden pump are the most 
like it of anything I know, and the note 
has won for its composer and performer 
such popular names as post driver, stake 
driver, pumper, and boomer. 

The bittern is of medium stature, 
about the size of the night heron, 
though more slender, and in color a 
beautiful mottled yellowish brown, with 
a black stripe on either side of the neck. 
It is distinctly a lover of the reedy bog 
or wet meadow. As we approach, it 
will probably skulk off out of sight. 
But it also has a curious trick of stand- 
ing perfectly still, its bill pointing up in 
the air. When it does this, it is almost 
impossible to distinguish it from a dead 
rush or tuft of dry grass. Even when 
it is surprised feeding on an open shore 
where there is no shelter, it will instinc- 
tively go through the same performance. 

The nest is a rudely hollowed plat- 
form of dead rushes or reed stems, 
usually placed on the ground in a rank 
growth of such plants in the bog. ‘The 
four, five, and sometimes even six eggs 
are of a deep olive buff or brown color, 
very much unlike those of our other 
herons. The young are the oddest little 
fellows imaginable, covered with a wavy 
yellowish down, and they hiss like a 
den of snakes if one approaches closely. 
They are great walkers and leave the 
nest before they are able to fly, yet I 
had to own myself surprised once to 
meet one tramping nonchalantly along 
a dusty highway. 

Ordinarily the brooding bittern jumps 
from her nest and flies off with hoarse 
croakings when we wade within ten 
yards or so of her home, but occasion- 
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ally I have come close upon them and 
seen them on the nest. Once was in the 
Turtle Mountain country, in North 
Dakota, when I was wading through a 
strip of reeds bordering a lake shore in 
a pouring rain. Suddenly I noticed 
within a yard of me, at my left hand, 
a bittern on her nest, holding her bill 
up in the air. So well did she blend 
with her surroundings that I had not 
distinguished her from the reeds. As 
soon as I stopped and looked at her she 
saw that the game was up, and sprang 
into the air, leaving her eggs to soak in 
the downpour. 


Sometimes the Bittern is Friendly 


An even more interesting incident 
occurred in Saskatchewan. Knee-deep 
in water among the reeds out from the 
shore of a large prairie lake, I was wad- 
ing along, one morning in early June, 
finding nests and eggs of the canvas- 
back, redhead, American coot, and of 
various grebes, when some creature near 
by in the reeds set up a tremendous hiss- 
ing and grunting. On investigation I 
discoyered a bittern sitting on her nest 
amidst a jungle of reeds, her plumage 
ruffled like that of a brooding hen. 

She allowed me to set up the camera 
on the tripod and photograph her, first 
a few yards away, and finally at the 
closest desirable range. As she seemed 
to be braving me, the idea came that 
possibly she would remain while I 
cleared away the intervening reeds to 
get a picture of her in the open. 

Very slowly and cautiously I began 
to poke away the reeds, one at a time, 
with the front leg of the tripod, until 
I reached those close to her head. In- 
stead of being frightened, she actually 
grew angry and pecked at the tripod. 

Presently I had the view entirely 
open and was able to take detailed timed 
exposures, even waiting for clouds to 
cover the sun so as to soften the light. 
Probably she was guarding hatching 
eggs or newly arrived young. I never 
knew to a certainty, for I was so much 
impressed by her bravery that I with- 
drew without flushing her. That much 
at least I owed her for the remarkable 
photographic opportunity which her 
courage had given me. 
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YEAR ago it was 
pointed out in this 
magazine that pointer 
breeders were fast 
bringing to the front 
certain dogs that could 
fairly compete on even 
terms with English setters; Manitoba 
Rap and one other were mentioned as 
among the dangerous opponents of the 
setters in the then coming National 
Field ‘Trial Championship. Two 
months later, Doc P. being withdrawn 
from all competition, Manitoba Rap 
went through the difficult ordeal of that 
stake to brilliant victory and became the 
first of his breed to achieve that goal and 
to remove the last doubt of the setter 
men as to the possibility of producing a 
pointer that would be the peer of their 
pets. 

Whether or not, in his all-age form, 
Manitoba Rap could have defeated Doc 
P. must remain an unsettled question. 
The enforced absence of the latter dog 
from field trial and breeding records, 
due not to the dog but to violation of 
field trial rules, is a misfortune to setter 
men which they cannot sufficiently re- 
gret. In the minds of many, Manitoba 
Rap was never his equal in anything 
except looks, where he is immeasurably 
the superior. 

But that discussion is of no impor- 
tance here and the old rivalry between 
these dogs now only goes to show that 
in a single season, not one, but two 
pointers of different breeding were to the 
fore and able to hold their own against 
all comers of any breed, not of the one 
year alone, but of recent years. This is 
undoubtedly a great achievement and a 
source of comfort to those devoted and 
aggressive breeders who have pinned 
their faith for years to the short-haired 


FETTER - WHICH ? 
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dog, possibly to a greater degree than is 
justifiable or safe; even two swallows 
are no sure sign of summer. 

While a renewed impetus will be 
given to pointer breeding, those who 
follow it will do well to bear in mind 
their old difficulties and to bring re- 
newed determination and unceasing vig- 
ilance to bear in overcoming them. The 
differences between setter and_ pointer 
still exist and one or two individuals of 
the latter kind while showing what 
heights this dog may reach, can do but 
little to improve the breed as a whole. 
A standard is set but no mold is formed 
for future generations. 

In coat alone lies a large part of the 
physical difference between the young 
pointer and the setter. The hunting 
instincts are similar, but the effects of 
age are more marked in the pointer; he 
shows a too early tendency to loaf 
about his work and to give it up entirely 
or in part, when fatigued. At the field 
trials where the competing dogs must 
be kept at the highest degree of speed in 
performance, the pointers retire at a 
much earlier age than the setters, and in 
those that are found in competition after 
their third year there is the same dispo- 
sition to take things easy, when the pace 
grows hot or the heat prolonged, that 
we find in shooting dogs of less class. 
Perhaps the chief distinction between 
the breeds is one of mental qualities 
which in their manifestations go to make 
up bird sense, determination, courage, 
and all the elements of that complicated 
thing called class. 

Pointers early develop great intelli- 
gence in finding birds, and it seems al- 
most unfair to ascribe this to effort 
forced upon their heads by the wish to 
save their heels, but that appears to be 
the case. It is a fact that may be used 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE OF 


to argue the superior intelligence of the 
breed, but the kind of intelligence that 
devotes its effort to avoiding labor 
rather than to making effort more 
profitable, is not to be desired. 

Old setters sometimes seem to act on 
similar promptings, but as a general rule 
this breed is the more determined to 
find game at whatever expenditure of 
physical energy and more disposed to go 
on through disagreeable conditions and 
great fatigue, not only in youth, but in 
later years. This circumstance bears a 
potent relation to the size of the game 
bag and the sustained merit of the day’s 
sport. This form of argument invests 
dogs with very human characteristics, but 
it is by considering them in such a way 
that their differences, at least in the 
higher degrees of excellence, are best un- 
derstood. 

In early development, which is of 
importance chiefly to breeders and 
trainers, the pointer excels. The point- 
ing instinct generally appears at an 
earlier age and is more marked for some 
months at least than it is in the setter. 


THE 





HIGH BRED SETTER. 


Also the pointer is more easily gotten 
in hand and retains his early training 


better than the setter. One season’s 
training makes a comparatively finished 
performer in the one case, while a short 
term at school is needed in the setter’s 
second mature year. 

Young pointers usually surpass setters 
of the same age as to finish in training 
during their first season, and this affects 
the owner’s pocketbook, for most trainers 
charge for their work at a monthly rate. 
It must not be thought, however, that 
this backwardness of the setter is an 
argument against him. It is the con- 
trary. 

The difficulty in training him comes 
not from lack of intelligence or desire 
to hunt, but from a more rugged and 
independent state of mind, a higher de- 
termination to hunt and a consequent 
longer resistance to being brought un- 
der control. ‘The hunting instincts, be- 
ing primarily for supplying the animal 
with food and always under only 
an artificial control, are the most valu- 
able where most strongly manifested, 
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THE HIGH-HEADED DOG 


and while they are more trouble for the 
trainer, are the more valuable to the 
shooter. 

After the setter is well trained he 
retains his education no less well than 
the pointer and both dogs add to their 
fund of experience from year to year. 
But as they grow older the pointer is the 
harder to get into condition each season. 
Once in hard working shape, the setter 
remains so, while the pointer is liable 
to go stale and to take weeks to get 
back into condition. This is a consid- 
eration of great importance to the owner 
of one or two dogs, particularly if he 
lives in the city where they get little 
real exercise for most of the year. 

The setter will always have the ad- 
vantage of his long coat which protects 
him from briers, from cold, and from 
wet, and, in spite of arguments to the 
contrary, which must be based more on 
inference than on experience, he endures 
heat equally well with the pointer. 
Among burs, Spanish needles, and 
particularly the dreaded sand bur of 
Florida and some other sections, the 
pointer has an advantage, but it is not 
enough to make up the balance in any 
case, and if the setter have his feather 
removed and the hair clipped short under 





IS MOST CONSPICUOUS, 


the flanks and shoulders the difference al- 
most entirely disappears while there is no 
method of protecting the thin-coated 


pointer against torture in a country un- 
suited to him. 

When the dogs are tired the setter 
is the more dependable of the two. It 
is here that the pointer’s superior in- 
stinct becomes a failing, for he is some- 
times given to false pointing to an as- 
tonishing degree and nearly always to 
some extent, while the equally fatigued 
setter is freer, though not immune, from 
this failing. A dog can have no more 
irritating fault than that of assuring the 
shooter that there is game where game 
is not, and a confirmed false pointer is 
not worth his feed. 

At almost any age and any stage of 
the day’s hunt most setters can be de- 
pended upon to do the quicker and 
snappier work and are more pleasing to 
the eyes of many, particularly when they 
assume those high-headed attitudes on 
point which the pointer rarely achieves, 
his point being more often in the nature 
of a crouch as if about to spring. This 
matter is one of personal preference 
partly, but there is a practical difference 
between the high and the low standing 
dog in regard to the ease with which 
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THE POINTER HAS A 


they are seen in heavy cover or failing 
light. 
But in the matter of breeding lies the 


setter’s greatest superiority after all. 
Even in the results of the most careless 
or ignorant mating this dog more uni- 
formly shows offspring of good type 
and future promise with the best char- 
acteristics of the breed in more or less 


consistent evidence. The most im- 
portant reason for this is perhaps that 
pointer blood is the more mixed of the 
two, there undoubtedly having been a 
number of out crosses to hound stock in 
England not so many years ago, when 
certain hound characteristics were re- 
quired by bench judges in this type of 
dog. 

The bad effects of the efforts to win 
purely show prizes with this or any 
other class of sporting dog are still in 
evidence in the breed and liable to per- 
sist for generations. It is always harder 
to detect the hound strain in the pointer, 
owing to certain general similarities in 
coat and conformation than it is to per- 
ceive evidences of alien blood in any 
mongrel setter. Atavistic tendencies 
are persistent and, after many genera- 
tions, pointers tracing to some of the 
best known strains may be frequently 


TENDENCY TO CROUCH 





TO GAME. 


heard giving enthusiastic tongue after 
a fleeing rabbit or pottering with nose 
to the ground on the foot scent of birds, 
with thorough and houndlike determi- 
nation to locate their prey in this man- 
ner. 

Of course, no out crossing to alien 
breeds is now being done by our 
breeders, their every effort being di- 
rected to eradicating the traces of for- 
mer errors of this sort. The pointer blood 
lines, as they came to us, are being kept 
straight and true and, by some men at 
least, refined at every possible point. 

Disputes between men devoted to the 
pointer or the setter are continuous and 
sometimes acrimonious as to the relative 
merits of their favorite breed. This is 
to be regretted as it is certain that the 
efforts of all men interested should be 
directed to the perfection of all the dogs 
devoted to the gun and its continuation 
rather than the promoting of one breed 
at the expense of another. Commer- 
cialism in dog breeding has something to 
do with the matter, personal prejudice 
much, lack of extended experience a 
great deal. As far as stud-book records 
go the setter has received, so far, an 
overwhelming popular verdict, all the 
available statistics showing that many 
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470 THE 
more setters than pointers are bred and 
owned, 

The record of field trial results shows 
a setter predominance in victories, now 
being gradually reduced from year to 
year. In some of the flat prairie sec- 
tions of the West, where the cover is 
largely wheat stubble and comparatively 
free from briers, the pointer is the more 
popular among shooting men, but every- 
where else setters make up the larger 


A SETTER WORKING 


proportion of the gun dogs. Any train- 
ing kennel has them in the majority 
unless it has the reputation of specializ- 
ing in one breed. 

Most of the good field pointers are 
Western or Southern dogs for in the 
Fast the pointer is more of a bench show 
pet. ‘The most prominent breeders at- 
tempt at most to scale that difficult 
peak of bench form and field excellence 
combined, with the usual result, and at 
the worst have a trainer teach their 
show dogs a few tricks in the manner of 
a field performer, the lamentable defici- 
ency in knowledge and natural ability 
only appearing when the dogs go down 
in even ordinary competition under 
average conditions. 

It can do no harm to insist again that 
the only standards of excellence for a 
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working dog should be those that make 
for merit in the field. All hunting dogs 
should be required to prove their real 
utility for their intended purpose be- 
fore they are admitted to competition 
on the. bench. A bench show rule 


made with such a purpose in view would 
make a sad gap in sporting-dog entries 
for a time, but would do wondrous 
good for Eastern and other sportsmen 
who often purchase at or through the 


IN OPEN GROUND, 


medium of the shows and whose liberal- 
ity sometimes exceeds their judgment 
in securing dogs for shooting. 

The field trial associations show every 
desire to combine with the show organi- 
zations on this point and one of the 
leading field trial clubs (the Continen- 
tal), is taking a long step in the right 
direction this year, by enlarging its 
bench show classes for dogs competing 
in its trials and by instructing its field 
judges to award certificates of merit to 
those dogs whose work justifies it, with- 
out regard to whether they are placed 
in the competition or not. Other clubs 
are following this lead and the results 
cannot be otherwise than good, in that 
a new standard of conformation will 
arise which fits the working dog instead 
of his being fitted to it. Also dog 








POINTER OR SETTER—WHICH? 


owners can prove the worth of their 
dogs before competent and_ responsible 
judges and have evidence thereof other 
than unsupported statements. 

Bench show setters have all the fail- 
ings that follow the pointer, but these 
are less harmful to good sport. ‘This 
dog is no longer a field dog at all, but 
almost a distinct strain, and even the 
novice has little difficulty in avoiding 
him for field work. 
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bring us another step nearer the deter- 
mination of the controversy. A. bril- 
liant derby puppy of each breed competed 
in many stakes last year. Master John, 
the setter, had a little the better of his 
pointer rival, Fishel’s Honest Scrap, but 
this homely named puppy showed al- 
most equal promise. 

In considering chances of this sort 
the great merit of field trials again be- 
comes apparent. It is only in these that 














froma Drawing by LE. H. Osthaus. 


“GILT EDGE,” A POINTER. 

His “ beauty,” which will be surely, 
carefully and convincingly pointed out 
to the intending purchaser, would alone 
exclude him. 

For the sportsman the choice between 
the two breeds of bird dogs is so close 
that a decision cannot be reached off- 
hand and the difference is so slight that 
it need never outweigh personal prefer- 
ence. But where no preference exists 
the best advice for some years is to use 
setters under nearly all conditions, and 
to stick to them for successful field trial 
competition unless you wish to join 
those whose chosen task it is to prove 
that pointers can now be consistently 
bred of a quality high enough to hold 
their own in the fastest company. 

The coming field trial season will 


A BRILLIANT 


FIELD TRIAE WINNER OF GREAT PROMISE. 
the selections of the country’s best dogs 
can meet in actual and prolonged com- 
petition, until at the end of the season 
there can be but little doubt as to which 
is the best dog of the year while at the 
end of several seasons a fair conclusion is 
possible as to the relative merits of many 
strains and breeds. 

Let the final verdict wait a while. 
Be sure that whether you pin your faith 
to setter or to pointer your dog will 
sometime meet another of the same or 
different breed which will force him to 
take the second place either in a field 
trial or in friendly competition, unless 
you happen to own—as what good shoot- 
ing man who loves him does not ?—that 
rara avis of the kennels, “the best dog 
in the country.” 





FREAKS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


IT LOOKS LIKE SOME WEIRD MONSTER, BUT IT IS REALLY ONLY A HIPPOPOTAMUS 
LYING IN STILL WATER. 











A THREE-LEGGED SKATER—THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN AGAINST THE SUN, WITH 
THE CURIOUS SHADOW EFFECT SHOWN IN THE PICTURE. 
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HE wheezy little coasting 
steamer was wabbling its 
way to the dock that kept 
the sea from licking up 
the port of one of the 

Central American states 
whose chief industry is the breeding of 
revolutions. From my position on the 
rail I could see that something out of the 
ordinary was taking place on the shore. 
Lined up along the water front was a 
company of soldiers. Before this bare- 
footed, variously clad martial array was 
a brass band. Before the band was a 
group of officers and a man clad in white 
duck. 

As the boat drew nearer, the band 
started to play and the man in white 
duck developed into a white-armed wind- 
mill. All the others crowded about him 
as if eager to take him by the hand. 
When the small cargo had been run 
ashore and the few passengers discharged, 
two big blacks picked up the small figure 
in white and carried it up the gang 
plank. It was then that I had my first 
good look at his face. 

It was Cleary, Cleary of international 
fame; a man I had run across in many 
places—mining stock salesman in Bos- 
ton; sure-thing horseman in New York; 
swamp-title man in New Orleans; war 
correspondent in Cuba; diamond expert 
in Brazil; and general gentleman of wits 
with various, more or less subtle accom- 
plishments that the law does not exactly 
prohibit nor openly recommend. 

I found him on the lower deck col- 
lapsed into a wrinkled white heap, mop- 
ping his little, red, wrinkled face. 


W. J. Enright 


“Cleary, we meet again,” I said, as he 
looked up and recognized me. 

“Greetings and salutations!” he ex- 
claimed, placing his wet hand in mine. 

“And what is it now—orange-grove 
speculation, or two columns a day from 
our sister republics?” he asked. 

“Neither,” I replied. ‘Nothing short 
of a mahogany concession.” 

“And you landed ?” 

veg.” 

“Good! Furniture or burial caskets ?” 
he asked, smiling. 

“Plain timber,” I 
you, Cleary, what’s your latest ?” 

“I’m a warrior. Did you see the 
procession—the merry  villagers—and 
the ‘long live the king’ business?” he 
said, placing one hand upon his flat 
stomach and raising the other in the air 
with a theatrical gesture. 

“Yes. What is it all about?” 

“Sit down and I'll give you the copy,” 
he said, moving two chairs over to the 
steamer’s rail. 

“Two months ago I came down here 
with a consignment of goods marked 
‘Harvesting Implements.’ They had been 
purchased in New York and shipped to 
a man who had the ‘Pretender’ bee in 
his bonnet and who believed himself born 
to command. 

“Well, we landed the machinery all 
right. You know how it’s done—small 
boats and all of that. When daylight 
came, the vessel had slipped out to sea 
and I was marooned. Nasty trick, eh? 
The gang seemed to think nothing of this 
unseasonable departure, and as there was 
nothing left for me to do, I helped tote 


“And 


answered. 
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TWO BIG BLACKS PICKED UP 
WHITE AND CARRIED IT UP THE GANG 


the plunder back into the hills behind the 
town. 

“When the boxes were unpacked, the 
‘Harvesting Implements’ turned out to 
be implements of war—machine guns. 
They were those peculiar, nasty affairs 
that you feed ammunition to on a tape. 
When they erupt, they spatter all over 
the place like a spray nozzle on a fire 
hose. 

“When we got them back into the 
jungle, I found that not a man among 
them knew how to set them up. Your 
Uncle Hiram being their nurse, it was 
supposed he knew just how to do it. 
But me—Ah, me! I knew as much 
about it as a Malay pirate knows about 
the seductive lure of a mint julep. 

“There I was, and there were the 
goods. I had to see the thing through, 
somehow, but I didn’t know whether 
to dress for a funeral or a clambake. 
About sundown, after jamming in a piece 
here and driving in a bolt there and 
dropping in a section where it would 
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stay without falling 
through, I managed to 
use up all the loose 

pieces, not counting the 
ones I threw into the tall 
grass. 

“When I declared they 
were all ready to anni- 
hilate the whole Alaskan 
army, for which I said 
they were originally in- 
tended, I was presented 
with a general’s commis- 
sion in the army of the 

. Great Liberator, San 

Juan Miguel de Lopez, 

and given command of 

the artillery. Just for 
an instant, I think, my 
heart stopped its beating. 

“I’ve been in some 
rather constricted places, 
but I’ve steered clear of 
any actual participation 
on the field of combat 
in these family troubles 
down here, and in that 
instant I pictured myself 
lounging in a cell, fes- 
tooned with green slime 
and moss, and then my 

face against a stone wall with a firing 
squad behind me—and, say, some one of 
those beggars is liable to hit you in spite 
of the fact that they always shut their 
eyes when they shoot. 

“I protested—business engagement, 
family, poor circulation, hammer toes, 
defective eyesight, and all that, but no 
use. I was elected. 

“In the morning they drew the artil- 
lery up to a little knoll back of the town, 
and we trained the guns upon the square 
before the president’s house. Then the 
Great Liberator sent an emissary to the 
president, demanding his surrender with 
a gentle little threat that unless he did 
so the said Liberator would bombard the 
town with his artillery. 

“We waited an hour. Then from 
out of the square into the grass below 
us poured the magnificent army you saw 
assembled upon the dock. It was evi 
dent that the president did not intend to 
surrender. As they came up the slope 
I aimed the guns over their heads and 


FIGURE IN 
PLANK. 























CLEARY CHIEF 
told the gunners to fire when I gave the 
order. I hoped the noise would rout 
the oncoming army and there would be 
no bloodshed, for war had assumed an 
entirely different aspect to me. 

“A certain inborn trend and a long 
line of commercial ancestors had effect- 
ively vaccinated me against dallying with 
martial hordes or interfering with actual 
hostilities. I wasn’t keen on butting 
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around the top of that hill like a boy 
with a stomach full of green apples. 
Why, say, in the few seconds that those 
guns were emptying it was so hot that 
Hell would look like a refrigerating 
plant compared to it. 

“After the first explosion I dropped 
down into the grass and would have 
traded my chance with a candy cane in 
an orphan asylum. When the ammuni- 





“THEY FLOPPED AROUND, BUCKED, TWO-STEPPED, AND WENT OFF IN ALL DIRECTIONS.” 


into this domestic deviltry. And, say, 
if the Spaniards felt the same as I did, 
I know now why they left the block- 
house that day on Kettle Hill. 

“But the national arms kept coming 
up the slope and the army of the Great 
Liberator was getting uneasier by the 
minute. I knew that something had to 
be done and done quickly, so I gave the 
order to fire. 

“Those guns seemed to be all hinges 
and muzzles. They flopped around, 
bucked, two-stepped, and went off in all 
directions—and they didn’t stop either, 
but whirled, backed, and sputtered like 
a bunch of firecrackers. They tore up 
the sod, sat down, got up and wandered 





tion strips ran out and I could breathe 
without strangling, I looked up. The 
army of the Great Liberator had left the 
field of glory and I, its general of artil- 
lery, was the only survivor. ‘Their re- 
treat had been a masterful piece of ma- 
neuvering on the stricken field. 

“Below me was the magnificent army 
of the president loading and firing, some 
at the wreckage beyond me on the hill, 
some at the town, others even out to 
sea, but firing, always firing. When the 
musketry died down I tied my handker- 
chief to a stick and waved it above the 
grass. Enter the president. Where I 
was going to alight, I didn’t know, but 
I was all for the president, you can bet. 





ce 


THESE GUNS—ARE THEY YOURS?’ 


“Who are you?’ he asked, as he came 
up, sword in hand—all gold lace, trussed 
up in full-dress uniform, heavily padded 
in front. On his head was a steel hel- 
met from under which the sweat poured 
down in streams. 

““T am an American citizen,’ I an- 
swered in the regular way. 

.“ “What are you doing here? These 
guns—are they yours?’ he asked, point- 
ing to the junk. 

““No,’ I answered, ‘they’re only in 
my company. I delivered them as a 
commercial transaction,—not being able 
to think of anything more appropriate to 
the occasion. 

“You delivered them!’ he exclaimed. 
‘My guns—they were bought for me— 
my government—my great Republic! 
Why did you not deliver them to me, 
sir?” 

“Then the wheels began to turn again 
and I suddenly remembered that the man 
who had bought and paid for the stuff 
was not the same man who had seen the 
boxes aboard and marked them. It 
dawned upon me that some one had 
given the president the double cross. 
The secrecy, the great haste to load, the 


HE ASKED, POINTING AT THE JUNK.” 


sudden change of steamers just before 
sailing time, and the sneaking away of 
the yessel immediately after the boxes 
were unloaded, all tallied up well—and 
I—I had been the goat. I had delivered 
them to the sometime usurper, instead of 
the president, and precipitated a war. 

“Right then I took a long shot. ‘I 
understand it all, sir—but I was unable 
to deal you the aces,’ I answered. ‘When 
I saw that a great mistake had been 
made, rather than turn these monsters of 
war upon their rightful owners J de- 
stroyed them, and now I beg Your Ex- 
cellency’s fair judgment of the deed.’ 

“The old fellow came under the wire 
like a winner. A home run hit with 
the bases all full wouldn’t have been a 
marker to the riot that turned loose when 
it soaked through His Excellency. He 
grabbed me by the hand and led me down 
the hill and into the town. 

“For four weeks I’ve been dined and 
wined and posed as the original patriot. 
I am so full of grease and garlic and 
Spanish onions that a dish of salt mack- 
erel will look like a feast to me. 

“That vast assemblage of army, gold 
lace, and brass band that you saw on the 
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HAZARDS OF THE VANDERBILT CUP RACE 


dock was bidding Godspeed to the de- 
parting guest of the republic—and here, 
tucked away in my jeans, is the money 
for four more guns. Can you beat it?” 
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he said, as we turned and looked back 
across the steamer’s stern to the red-tiled 
roofs that marked the line between sea 
and sky. 





N the first lap of the 

great motor-car race for 

the Vanderbilt Cup on the 

morning of the twenty- 

fourth of October, 1908, 

a handful of spectators, 
shivering in the dampness at Toll Lodge 
No. 1 on the Parkway Course, Long 
Island, were suddenly transfixed with 
excitement and fear by as thrilling a 
spectacle as the automobile has ever pre- 
sented in a flight against time. ‘This 
point in the course, half a mile from the 
beginning of the cement track, has been 
likened in its complex turns to a scenic 
railway. Here it bridges a cross road, 
shoots down a sharp curve to the right, 
tunnels under another cross road, and 
then, with still a further twist, plunges 
on at right angles. The entire maze, 
moreover, is crammed into a space of 
about six hundred feet. 

An early rain had made the roadway 
so slippery that a man could hardly keep 
his feet in crossing it. Besides, at the 
hour the race began, a mist hung low 
over the course and the turns were 
partly obscured by the damp fog and 
the half light of morning. Out of this 
gray veil came suddenly the rapidly ris- 
ing roar that heralded the approach of 
the first car. The crowd drew back. 

Like a flash, Car No. 1, Florida driv- 


ing, thundered down upon them. Hay- 
ing opened up when his motor hit the 
cement track, Florida made the first 
bridge at top speed. As he reached the 


incline, he shot ahead without checking 
its dash and prepared for the dip to the 


right. Just on the edge of the descent, 
the driver, holding the wheel in a hard 
grip, felt the wheels start to skid and 
the body of the car slide over toward the 
edge of the steep embankment. He had 
lost control of a car traveling at the rate 
of seventy miles an hour! 

With a gasp of fear, the men and 
women turned away that they might not 
see the end. Florida, however, with 
steady nerve, knowing that the chances 
of his making the roadway again in 
safety were a thousand to one against 
him, took what appeared to be a leap 
into his own grave by throwing his body 
sideways against the wheel. By light- 
ning calculation, or better still by the 
intuition that dominates men who drive 
their cars against time, he knew that his 
one chance rested in jamming enough 
strength against the guide-wheel to keep 
the machine going in the direction in 
which it was skidding and to trust to 
luck that the tires would grip the track 
again before they reached the embank- 
ment. 

To allow the wheels to swerve across 
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the track while the car was sliding would 
mean an overturn, and Florida, feeling 
the truck beginning to careen sideways 
through the direction he had given it the 
moment before the slippery track had 
laid its snare for him, called his full 
weight to the aid of his arm. 

Steadied by his straining body, the 
Florida car obeyed its driver—for sev- 
eral yards. Then, just as it seemed on 
the point of swinging straight on the 
track again, the wheels began to slip 
once more, this time at a slant across the 
track away from the embankment. Once 
more Florida called his body into play; 
once more he forced the wheels straight 
ahead for a few feet in their skidding 
path; and finally he saved himself. ‘The 
car, still skidding, wavered a fraction 
of a second. It keeled a bit toward 
the left. The wheels caught, the car 
righted, the driver twisted himself into 
a coil around the driving wheel, and— 
like a torpedo—the machine plunged on 
through the tunnel—and the whole thing 
had happened in much less time than it 
takes to tell about it. 


Skidding Through the Turns 


Hardly had the spectators regained 
control of their breath when, at this 
same point in the road, Robertson, the 
final winner of the contest, played with 
danger in as sensational a manner as had 


Florida a few moments before. At full 
speed he came at the sharp turns like a 
stone from a catapult. Unlike Florida’s 
car, Robertson’s machine, hitting the 
first winding, began to skid at the very 
outset, and before the driver regained 
control over the wheels the car had slid 
a distance of at least twenty-five feet. A 
few more rods and the wheels went wild 
again, and Robertson, facing death four 
times within a distance of six hundred 
feet, practically drove a skidding car 
through what is undoubtedly as danger- 
ous a racing labyrinth as there is in ex- 
istence, trusting apparently to Provi- 
dence rather than to the wheel on which 
his hands were gripped. 

There were many other close calls at 
Toll Lodge, but these two instances are 
chronicled first because it is doubtful if 
many persons, other than the few fright- 
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ened eye-witnesses, have ever heard of 
them. It is such episodes as these—and 
there have been scores of them in every 
one of the races for the Vanderbilt Cup 
—that reveal the hazards of this the most 
picturesque of the motor-speed battles in 
America, the dangers that have to be 
faced and surmounted in the flash of a 
second by the men who drive. 

There are few persons who can ap- 
preciate these hazards without seeing 
them with their own eyes. They cannot 
learn of them from the newspaper ac- 
counts on the day after, because no 
newspaper has enough men to report 
everything along the course. And, fur- 
thermore, it is in the unexpected places 
that the unexpected happens. In addi- 
tion, so much of even the unchronicled 
danger is taken for granted by the wri- 
ters for the press that only actual death 
or serious injury is regarded as worthy 
of their attention. From first-hand ob- 
servation and subsequent reading the 
writer believes that the hazards of the 
Vanderbilt Cup have never been fairly 
shown. They have been inferred, to be 
sure, but not, save possibly in occasional 
cases, set down in black and white. 

In the Vanderbilt Cup race of which 
we have been speaking a glorious spec- 
tacle of daring, which would have spelled 
death if there had been a single quiver, 
occurred on one of the early laps at 
“Death Curve and Dip,” as the section 
of the course at the Central Park Bridge 
is known. At this point the road and 
the bridge structure will accommodate 
but two cars, and with only a few inches 
to spare at that. Imagine, then, the feel- 
ings of the spectators when, on the lap 
in question, cars Nos. 16 and 12, driven 
by Robertson and Salzman, respectively, 
were seen coming down the course neck 
and neck—with Lytle’s car only a short 
distance back of them and gaining on 
them rapidly. The general practice of 
the motorists at “Death Curve” is to 
slow up a bit, but Salzman, determined 
to pass Robertson and run away from 
Lytle, did nothing of the sort. Robert- 
son, firm in his decision to hold the lead, 
followed suit, and Lytle, instead of slow- 
ing down, “let ’er out.” 

Fifty feet from the bridge the two 
leading cars were almost rubbing against 
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each other, side by side, and thus they 
reached the bridge. Not a car’s length 
behind was Lytle, and in this fashion the 
almost compact mass of roaring machin- 
ery took the forty-foot descent beyond 
the bridge. But that was not all of the 
thrill. 

At the foot of the incline there is an 
abrupt turn in the road to the left, and 
at this moment the inside bank was 
crowded with careless spectators. As 
the three cars shot down the drop and 
flew across the angle, more in the air 
than on the ground, the drivers, in ad- 
dition to keeping their cars from crash- 
ing into each other, were compelled to 
clear the crowd by a fraction of an inch. 
So magnificent was their display of cour- 
age, skill, and nerve that when the cars 
disappeared down the road, the people 
forgot their own recent danger and gave 
a cheer for the men who had kept their 
heads in a tight corner. 

During the 1905 race, over the Nas- 
sau circuit on Long Island, this spectacle 
was duplicated when, at Guinea Woods 
turn, Heath, Hemery, and White met 
on a similar basis, and with White’s car 
skidding against a slight embankment at 
one side of the roadway, Heath and 
Hemery, driving their machines close to 
a bad ditch near the turn, made the dis- 
tance to the open track in safety. 

On the Nassau course there is a bend, 
near Albertson’s Corners, known as the 
Serpentine Turn, and it lives up to its 
name with a completeness that is com- 
mendable. Here it was during the 1905 
contest that thrill followed thrill so 
quickly that many instances of driving 
bravado passed practically unnoticed and 
were forgotten in the swift sequence of 
automobile melodrama. The natural 
danger of the Serpentine Turn was 
heightened by a giant telegraph pole that 
stood directly on the second curve. 

Jenatzy, hitting the curve at a sixty- 
three mile an hour pace, on one occasion 
made the whole turn in exactly three 
seconds and, in doing so, grazed the pole 
with the entire length of his machine. 
Duray, Lancia, Tracy, and Chevrolet 
missed the pole by an infinitesimal space ; 
Chevrolet, taking the turn at a fearful 
speed in an effort to pass the car a few 
yards ahead of him, struck the pole a 
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glancing blow, and to save himself from 
being ground to death by the machine 
pounding down upon him from behind 
had to drive his car up on a bank of 
turf. If he had kept to the roadway a 
fraction of a second longer, he would 
have been struck by the second car that 
whizzed past him the moment his own 
car caught the sod. 

Foxhall Keene smashed his machine 
against the pole while shooting through 
the intricacies of the turn at fifty miles 
an hour, and thus afforded Heath, who 
was bearing down upon him a hundred 
and fifty feet back, an opportunity for 
displaying one of the most remarkable 
pieces of driving in the whole race. It 
looked as if Heath must crash into the 
wreck of the Keene car, when, to add to 
the difficulty of the situation, Luttjen 
shot into the stretch leading to the turn. 


Close Quarters for all Three 


And even this was not the worst, for 
at this moment Keene’s mechanic, who 
had jumped into the roadway when 
the car swerved into the pole, blocked 
what little open space remained. Heath 
slowed down imperceptibly and Luttjen 
came abreast. ‘Then Heath let out his 
engine and shoved his car a foot ahead, 
and, as the mechanic threw himself un- 
der the damaged Keene car, Heath 
skidded past with needlelike precision 
and blazed the way for Luttjen. 

At the famous Hair Pin Turn on the 
Long Island Course, Haynes, in the 
1906 race, gave an exhibition of driving 
that has rarely been surpassed, and yet, 
because of the fact that he saved lives 
by his skill, instead of sacrificing them 
through lack of ability, his effort went 
unchronicled. At the turn during this 
race there was an unusually careless 
crowd of spectators, including many 
women, who stood close to the roadway 
and after a car had passed piled pell-mell 
into the center of the track. As Haynes 
came into view on one of his rounds, 
the crowd was distributed over the en- 
tire width of the road, and there was 
little time to get out of the way. 

Accordingly, as Haynes came close to 
the start of the turn, he was faced with 
the problem of not only making the 
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bend, but of keeping clear of the crowd 
as well. Zigzagging his machine in and 
out, he got through without slowing 
down or striking a single spectator. 
Clement, on the eighth lap, by a similar 
demonstration, succeeded in avoiding a 
grocery wagon that an intoxicated man 
had driven upon the track at Bull’s 
Head Turn, and Nazzaro and Shepard, 
at the latter bend, avoided a collision 
with each other by taking what ap- 
peared to be the most reckless of 
chances. 

They came at the turn on even terms, 
both going at a mile a minute rate. As 
he approached the bend, Nazzaro caught 
sight of a small log that had rolled off 
the turf on the inside. It was too late 
for him to swing his car over, for Shep- 
ard held to the outside. To slow down 
would be to give the latter the inside 
and forfeit the advantage. ‘There re- 
mained but one thing to do—to keep on 
and trust to luck that the front wheels, 
if turned out slightly, would clear the 
obstruction. 

Shepard, however, guessed Nazzaro’s 
intention, and, knowing that if the log 
were pushed aside, he would be unable 
to avoid it and would thus come into 
collision with his opponent’s car, let out 
to the last notch and tried to race in 
ahead of Nazzaro. At this moment— 
it ali happened in a moment anyway— 
Nazzaro also let his machine out, and, 
with the two cars almost touching, 
the drivers sped on through the turn 
and down the course in safety. If either 
had slowed down by a fraction of a sec- 
ond, it would have meant destruction 
for one, if not both of them. Speed 
alone saved them. 

This feat of Nazzaro and Shepard in 
the 1906 race recalls the parallel achieve- 
ment of Campbell and Gabriel in the 
1904 race over the Long Island Course, 
when, at Plain Edge corner, these driv- 
ers met in a speed battle that three times 
in rapid succession threatened both of 
them with death. Plain Edge corner is 
one of the most dangerous points on the 
course, as it marks the place where the 
Massapequa road and the Bethpage turn- 
pike meet at an acute angle. At this 
sharp turn Campbell and Gabriel came 
abreast. ‘They could not have been on 
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more even terms if they had been seated 
in the same car. 

As they approached the twist in the 
track, Campbell, who was on the out- 
side, drove his car slightly inward in an 
attempt to make Gabriel slow down. 
The latter, however, had no such inten- 
tion and, forcing ahead with all the 
speed at his command, shot his machine 
up on the grass and then down again— 
ahead of his rival. Three times he did 
this as Campbell, catching up with him, 
tried to take the inside track away from 
him, and three times did both drivers 
touch hands with death in their frenzied 
effort to take or hold the lead. 


Racing in a Blazing Car 


Of the surmounting of hazards other 
than those presented in speed _ battles, 
there can be no better illustration than 
the bravado and nerve displayed by Fox- 
hall Keene in the 1908 race when, with 
his car a mass of flames, he rushed down 
the track near Locust Grove in a vain 
effort to overtake the car ahead. Sev- 
eral miles down the track from the point 
named, while he was whirling along at 
a furious pace his machine took fire and 
the flames, fanned by the flight of the 
car, increased in intensity as the auto- 
mobile sped along. 

A mile and a half farther on, the rear 
of the car was enveloped in flames and 
the machine resembled nothing so much 
as a blazing torch shot through space. 
The driver and his mechanic could not 
be discerned in the flying fireball by per- 
sons alongside the track. The heat must 
have been maddening. And yet Keene 
kept on. 

The flames lapped closer and closer to 
his seat until they blew across his head 
and hands and forced him to stop, a 
short distance beyond Locust Grove, 
just as he was on the point of overtaking 
the car ahead. Although his face and 
hands were badly burned, no sooner was 
the fire extinguished and his car put 
into temporary running shape, than he 
jumped to his place again and was off 
like a flash. His burns pained him great- 
ly, but he refused to heed them until he 
had satisfied himself that the trophy was 
beyond his reach. 
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In this race, Patsche’s car, No. 11, 
and Ryall’s, No. 7, also caught fire. In 
fact, the latter’s machine caught fire 
twice during the contest, and once, near 
Bethpage, the driver narrowly escaped 
painful injuries. 

One of the greatest dangers to be 
feared at the numerous bends along the 
course is the turning over of the racing 
cars. Inasmuch as a car is sometimes 
lifted partly off the ground in taking a 
sharp turn, the slightest miscalculation 
on the part of the automobile drivers 
must lead to their undoing. How dis- 
astrous the merest error at the wheel 
proves in such cases is best illustrated by 
the upsetting of Arents’s car, No. 5, in 
the 1904 Cup race, through which the 
driver was knocked unconscious and his 
mechanic, Merschel, killed. 

The accident occurred at the Hemp- 
stead road curve. Arents, in taking the 
turn, pulled his machine too far to the 
inside and the car, losing its balance 
while going at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour, turned turtle. In this same race, 
Webb saved his car from keeling over 
at the Jericho turn by throwing his body 
against the wheel when, to the spec- 
tators, it seemed certain that the auto- 
mobile would upset, as it had been pi- 
loted a foot or so too close to the inside 
of the bend near the little roadhouse. 

In the 1908 contest Stricker attempted 
to hold so close to the inside of the curve 
at the sharp Woodbury turn that, feel- 
ing his car about to topple over, he saved 
his life only by hurling his machine into 
a field along the course. A moment’s 
delay and he must surely have been 
buried under the wreck of his automo- 
bile, with another racer steaming fast 
upon him, not more than three hundred 
feet behind. 

In the race two years before, Tracy’s 
car was saved from upsetting at the 
Lakeville turn by the slippery condition 
of the track. As it was on the point 
of turning over, the forward wheel that 
still held to the ground slid in the mud 
and, after skidding a rod or so, the car 
righted itself, but it was a narrow 
escape. 

At the Spinnie Hill turn in the latter 
race, Weilschott tried a daring piece of 
driving by seeking to guide his one hun- 
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dred and twenty horse-power car around 
the curve on the inner edge of the track. 
His wheel swerved under his hands just 
as it seemed that he had made the turn 
in safety, and to save his car he was 
forced to run it off the road. Before 
he could apply the brake, he had plowed 
through a fence and leaped over an em- 
bankment. 

Although Weilschott escaped death by 
the rarest of luck, a spectator who was 
standing near the embankment was bad- 
ly injured by the flying car. Not long 
after this accident, Duray and Lancia, 
by exquisite demonstrations of driving 
ability, succeeded in righting their cars 
in the nick of time at the famous “Dip 
of Death” at Manhassett Hill, when all 
the odds appeared to be against them. 


Dodging the Crowds 


The hazards of the track in a Vander- 
bilt Cup race cannot give the automo- 
bilists more troubles than those they are 
compelled to overcome in piloting their 
cars through and around the careless 
spectators who, at every contest, flock 
into the center of the course. One of 
the worst cases in this regard occurred 
at the close of the 1908 race, when sev- 
eral thousand people swarmed over the 
track after the first two cars had crossed 
the line, and Florida, in his endeavor to 
avoid running into the crowd, smashed 
into a touring car and injured one of 
its occupants. At the same time many 
lives were saved from the other ma- 
chines by the quick action of the Irish 
Volunteers who turned a fire hose on 
the throng and drove it to one side of 
the course. The race had to be called 
off after the first two cars finished, be- 
cause all along the track the crowds had 
disobeyed the police regulations. 

In addition to the highly spectacular 
case of Haynes at Hair Pin in the 1906 
race, which has already been mentioned, 
Christie at this same turn and Clement 
at Bull’s Head managed to steer clear 
of spectators in the roadway only by 
taking extreme chances with their ma- 
chines. Tracy piloted his car directly 
through two groups of race watchers, 
near East Norwich, by splendid driving 
when a slip would have sacrificed many 
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lives. The year before, Christie, in 
steering clear of a crowd at Willets, 
crashed into Lancia’s car, and not long 
afterwards, when his car had been re- 
paired, he again managed to avoid run- 
ning down spectators with a skidding 
car only by whirling it almost across the 
track. 

The suddenness of the turn flung 
Christie twenty feet into the air and 
buried him head and shoulders in the 
soft earth. Leichtener, his mechanic, 
was thrown into a tree at the side of the 
roadway. Heath, in this race, turned 
on his brake at Jericho just in time to 
allow five spectators to scramble off the 
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track, and Nazzaro saved several lives, 
and his own as well, by similar quick 
thought at the Hyde Park corner, 

Shepard, in the great contest won by 
Wagner, while going at top speed near 
Krug’s corner suddenly saw the winding 
road ahead of him blocked by people. 
It was too late to put on the brake and, 
guiding his car a bit to one side, he suc- 
ceeded in getting through the human 
maze—but only after killing one of the 
spectators. ‘That not more were killed 
can be attributed only to a stroke of 
good fortune. 

And these are only a few 
ards of the Vanderbilt Cup 


of the haz- 
race, 


THE ANTI- CLIMAX 


BY L. FRANK TOOKER 
Illustrated by Neal A. Truslow 


S he jogged back and 

forth across the quar- 

ter-deck, an  unheroic 

figure, Captain Jarvis 

presented an aspect of 

easy good nature; one 
would have surmised at a glance that 
his comfort meant much to him. He 
was in his shirt-sleeves, and the soft 
felt hat that was pulled low over his 
eyes had the shapelessness that betokened 
long use and easy adjustment. A worn 
pair of slippers covered his feet. 

His face was rosy and, for all of his 
sixty years, yet unfurrowed save round 
the eyes, where the long habit of squint- 
ing at the sky and reflecting sea had 
drawn softened rays in the firm flesh, 
like a child’s rude sketch of twin suns. 
There was, too, in his eyes a light of 
kindly humor, as of beneficent lumi- 
naries in a world without evil. As he 
walked he whistled softly, lazily im- 
provising an air in sheer indifference to 
the orderly succession of remembered 
notes. 

Yet his glance withal was keen for the 
realities of his profession—the haze that 
was gradually tempering the hardness of 


the winter sun, the lengthening swells 
that came rolling in across the path of 
the languid seas whipped up by the dy- 
ing southwest wind. Once he paused 
to peer into the binnacle after sweeping 
the horizon with a glance that ended at 
the luff of the spanker. Then turning, 
he let out a fathom or more of the sheet 
and called to the second mate. 

He walked to the forward end of the 
house as the second mate went forward 
to execute his orders, and for a moment 
he stood watching the peaceful Sabbath 
aspect of his vessel. ‘Two of the crew 
were mending their clothes on the fore 
hatch, and Charley Sing, the cook, had 
come to the door of his galley for a 
moment’s smoke. 

He stood leaning against the doorpost 
with the immobile calm of the Oriental, 
his feet toeing in, his long opium pipe 
dropped on his breast, his hands thrust 
into the sleeves of his loose blue blouse. 
Beyond the pointed arch of the rail 
above the forecastle deck the blurred 
horizon-line rose and fell. 

The two men on the fore hatch were 
negroes, as were the two other fore- 
castle hands, the cook was a Chinaman, 
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the mate a Swede, middle-aged and 
stolid, and the second mate a short, non- 
descript sort of creature without racia! 
characteristics, though answering to the 
name of Jones. He seemed to the cap- 
tain’s well-ordered mind merely the em- 
bodiment of human frailties. Vaguely 
the thought came to him that his com- 
panions in his little man-made world 
were unpromising material with which 
to face danger. 

A cool rush of air across his right 
cheek roused him from his musing, fol- 
lowed instantly by the rattle of blocks 
and a dull, jarring thud. ‘Turning in- 
stantly, he saw the spanker boom taut 
on the lee guy-ropes and the spanker 
aback. The wind had suddenly shifted 
to the southeast. 

When the dreary January dawn broke 
the next day, the sad-colored light dif- 
fused itself over a watery waste in which 
everything seemed to have turned gray 
overnight. ‘There was no warmth of 


light in the east; it was an opaque sug- 
gestion of light rather than light itself, 
as if coming from a great distance 
through water, like an unsunned cavern 


below the sea. Even the crests of the 
huge rollers that came sweeping out of 
the southeast were not white; they had 
the dingy-gray aspect of withered flower 
petals. 

And on the watery world, whipped by 
the wind and the spray, and whining 
and creaking in every part of her hull, 
the vessel lay helplessly rolling. <A 
jagged and splintered butt of the fore- 
mast rose thirty feet above the deck, the 
only spar left standing. Alongside, the 
raffle of wreckage rose and fell with the 
sea. 

At this moment race characteristics 
and personal individuality were merged 
in one controlling impulse: to all intent 
and purpose, the eight men aboard were 
simply a multiple of the captain, and for 
him life held but one activity or thought 
—to remove the wrecked spars from the 
windward side of his vessel. 

He talked incessantly, without excite- 
ment, without irritation, but with a sort 
of explicitness that had for its back- 
ground a tacit acquiescence in the incom- 
petence of sailormen. He stood at the 
break of the poop-deck, holding a long 
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fender between the floating spars and the 
hull of his vessel, while he directed the 
crew as they tried to push the heavier 
spars astern and salve the lighter ones, 
with the sails and rigging. They had 
been at it for hours. Above the multi- 
tudinous sounds of the gale his voice 
rang out monotonously : 

“Now is your time—push! Push, I 
tell you! Astern, man! You, George, 
I mean. You can’t push against that 
sea. And what good ’u’d it do? Come 
right back. Sam, you stay where you 
are. Want to get smashed between 
them spars? Hold hard! Hold hard, 
everybody!” 

For a moment his voice was hushed 
as a great sea rose under the spars, and 
with a rush of green water leaped the 
rail in a long, toppling wave that buried 
the crew beneath it. 

The captain had clung to the dead- 
eyes of the mizzen rigging, which still 
stood, and as the sea passed to leeward 
over the lumber-piled deck, he looked 
up anxiously for his men. They were 
all there, and he breathed more freely. 
Then he stood up, and began again his 
exhortatory spur to their wearied bodies. 

It was the middle of the forenoon be- 
fore they were free from the wreckage. 
As the mate came heavily aft to the 
quarter-deck, where the captain had 
paused for a moment, he turned to look 
back at the splintered butt of the fore- 
mast swinging against the sky. 

“Shall I fasten the ensign, union- 
down to that stump, sir?” he asked. 
“T’ll put it high’s I can.” 

The captain stared at him. ‘What 
would you be doing that for?” he de- 
manded. “To get some vessel to take 
us off? What for? She’s tight, ain’t 
she? You sounded the pumps.” 

“Oh, she’s tight,” replied the mate 
sourly, “but how’ll we work her any- 
where, with no spars and a deck load of 
lumber? She ain’t nothing more’n a 
derelict floating round in the track of 
vessels. Only we're on her.” 

“Well, they want to look out for her, 
then,” said the captain coolly. His voice 
changed ; there was authority in it: “Get 
one of them niggers to work his way up 
that foremast—niggers are good climb- 
ers—and we'll send up rigging and put 
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a square sail on it. Then we'll rig a 
boom aft for a mainmast. 

“T don’t set no flag union-down 
while I’ve got a tight ship under me. 
Dog it all! what did I save them spars 
and sails for? To abandon ’em? 
Wouldn’t that be foolish, now!” 

He went below to the pantry, took a 
long draught of cold tea from the spout 
of the teapot, and went leisurely up to 
the deck again. About the foot of the 
foremast he saw the crew gathered, the 
mate with them. He was gesticulating 
angrily, and the faces of the men were 
averted and wore a sullen look. It was 
clear that none had been found to rig 
the mast. 

No man of the crew had ever seen 
the captain forward of the mizzen rig- 
ging, and now as they watched him 
coming toward them, they fell back un- 
easily. As he paused by the side of the 


mate he glanced up at the foremast. 
“Here, George,” he said calmly, with- 
out looking at the man he addressed, a 
tall, active negro, “just put a strap 
around your waist and around the mast, 
and see if you can’t work your way up. 


Tie the end of a ball of marlin about 
you, and when you're at the top, we'll 
pass up a block and rigging. You can 
do it; only man aboard who can. I’ve 
watched you; never saw a spryer man. 
Now see how quick you can be.” 

It was dusk before they had rigged 
the square sail, and morning again be- 
fore they had run a stay to the bow- 
sprit for a jib, and, lashing the fore 
boom to the stump of the mizzen for a 
mast, had fitted a jib to it for a trysail. 
Then suddenly out of the northwest the 
gale broke anew. 

“Can’t beat against that,” said the 
captain mildly, “but we can lay to. 
Kind o’ lucky, too, come to think; the 
crew’s pretty well played out. Give ’em 
a rest.” 

It blew for three days, while, with 
decks awash, the schooner groaned and 
pounded in a head sea. Now and then 
a snow squall whirled down upon them, 
and the deck load of lumber was slippery 
with ice. 

At noon on the second day the cap- 
tain, glancing to port, saw a steamer 
working north, a mile away. His crew 
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were at the rail amidships, watching her 
and now and then casting a furtive 
glance aft. The captain chuckled. 

“S’pose they’re wondering why I 
don’t signal for a tow or to be took off, 
like you was the other day,” he said to 
the mate. “Funny how fidgety grown 
men can be if things don’t go just to 
suit "em! [| a“ 

He stopped short. Beyond the leach 
of his flat-trimmed square sail he saw 
the tip end of his ensign flap out from 
the jibstay. A moment later he stood 
under the flag, lashed on the stay, union- 
down. 

“George,” he called sharply, “come 
here!” 

The negro came sullenly forward. 

“IT didn’t set dat color, suh,” he 
declared, “but I want to be took off, 
We can’t stand dis sort o’ thing, suh; 
we sure can’t.” 

“Who set it?” demanded the captain, 
but the negro was silent. The captain 
went on: “I’m surprised at you, George. 
Thought you’d have more pride, a good 
sailorman like you. Who set that 
color?” 

“T don’t know, suh,” replied the man 
doggedly. 

“Well, you’re going to know who 
cut it down,” said the captain. “Now, 
climb up there and do it.” 

As the flag dropped to the deck, the 
captain caught it and went aft to the 
quarter-deck, where the mate followed 
him. 

“IT ain’t going to ask who's the cur 
that took that flag out of the spare 
stateroom,” said the captain; “I’d_ be 
ashamed.” 

“You needn’t hint at me, sir,” said 
the mate hotly. “’T wasn’t me.” 

“When I hint, Mr. Strém, you'll 
know it,” answered the captain with 
dignity and went below. 

The wind died down toward sunset, 
and with the coming of dusk it had 
shifted to the southwest and they took 
up their course to the north again. As 
he went below at twelve the captain 
turned to the mate. 

“Well, you see, Mr. Strém,” he said, 
“all you’ve got to do is to have a little 
patience. Look- fine, now, wouldn’t we, 
going up the coast in that steamer, with 
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the old boat drifting north after us, like 
a lame puppy trying to keep up with the 
master who'd deserted it? I’d never be 
able to hold up my head again.” 

“Well, we haven’t sighted Sandy 
Hook Light yet,” pessimistically _ re- 
marked the mate. 

“Nor Davy Jones’s locker, either, if 
you come to that,” replied the captain 
as he went below. 

The wind was blowing heavily the 
next morning, with rain and a rising 
sea; but it was fair, and the spirits of 
the crew rose. Then in the heavy swell 
off Hatteras, worn by the thrashing, the 
lashing of the jury mizzen parted, and 
spar and sail fell. In falling, the im- 
provised spar had broken. 

It was morning before a new one was 
rigged again, and the watch below went 
wearily to their bunks. The wind had 
fallen, and under the insignificant spread 
of canvas the schooner wallowed in the 
seas, with scarcely sufficient steerageway 
to keep her head to the course. 

Yet it was progress of a sort, and in a 
week they were off the Delaware Capes, 
though well out to sea; for in his de- 
termination to sail his vessel into New 
York, the captain avoided the regular 
track of coastwise traffic, fearing that 
his crew might take to the boat, aban- 
doning the vessel while he slept. 

At eight bells in the afternoon of 
the seventh day he came up to the deck, 
to face an icy blast from the north. 
Headed offshore, the schooner was slug- 
gishly rolling along nearly in the trough 
of the sea, sagging to leeward with every 
plunge. He saw the mate watching him 
as his eyes came back to the vessel after 
a rapid survey of the sky. He affected 
a vast complacency. 

“Well, we’ve got plenty of sea room,” 
he said with the air of one to whom sea 
room was more to be desired than any 
port. “And we’ve gained. It’s natural 
to get some setbacks, Mr. Strém. Got 
to expect ’em.” 

“Well, I guess we'll have all the set- 
back we want for the next three days,” 
moodily replied the mate. 

“Mebbe so; mebbe so,” agreed Cap- 
tain Jarvis; “but I ain’t calculating on 
the world coming to an end in that time. 
There'll be more days to follow. It’s 
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reasonable to expect some of ’em will be 
favorable.” 

At midnight, in a howling gale, with 
the deck cluttered with snow, and the 
storm inclosing them in a shadowy 
opaqueness that was worse than absolute 
darkness, they bore away to the Gulf 
Stream, turning tail to the storm. As 
the schooner hung in the trough of the 
sea before paying off, a great wave 
swept her, carrying away the booby 
hatch and flooding the storeroom. 

They were five hundred miles farther 
south, with half their provisions spoiled, 
and a wearied and desperate crew when 
in a raw, wet daybreak Captain Jarvis 
took the wheel and gave the mate orders 
to bring the schooner on her course 
again. The whole crew was on deck 


huddled in the lee of the center house 
Not 
The breaking-point had 


when the mate hurried forward. 
a man stirred. 
come at last. 

From his position on the quarter-deck 
the captain recognized the situation. 
He called the second mate to the wheel 
and went forward, his hands in the 
pockets of his sack coat. His face was 
that of a mildly disinterested observer of 
a childish quarrel as he paused in front 
of the group of scowling sailors. The 
mate stepped back. 

“Well, boys, you heard Mr. Strém’s 
order, didn’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes, suh,” replied one, “but we’s 
done beat out an’ we can’t do no more. 
An’ it ain’t no use, suh; she won’t do 
it. Try to make Charleston, suh, an’ 
we'll go to work willin’, but she can’t 
make New York. Mebbe she could 
Charleston. We’s willin’ to try, suh.” 

“Charleston?” said the captain. “I 
don’t know such a port. I’m calculating 
on making New York. That’s the way 
my charter-party reads. Now, you Her- 
mon, go to your station, and the rest of 
you where you belong. I won’t have 
any such nonsense on my vessel.” 

Hermon did not stir. His hand was 
behind him; the captain knew that it 
gripped a helaying-pin. His own hand 
was in his coat pocket, and in a flash 
he drew it forth, covering Hermon with 
a revolver. 

“Hermon,” he said coolly, “put that 
belaying-pin back in the pin-rail where 
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you -got it, and go to the jib-sheet, and 
go quick. No, wait! I’ve got a word 
to say to all of you land pirates. You 
know me; I do what I say, and the first 
man that lags after this when an order’s 
given, I’ll shoot like a dog. I'll hate 
like man to do it, but that won’t hinder 
me. Now get a jump on—all of you!” 
The group spread like quicksilver. 

But it was war, though by stealth, 
from that hour. Never by any chance 
did Captain Jarvis allow himself to turn 
his back on any man of the crew when 
near. He scarcely slept, and locked his 
door when he did, and lay in the bunk 
under the deck, with the windows closed 
and curtained. As he came down to 
dinner on the second day, the mate 
glanced over the table, then pushed back 
his plate, and began to nibble at a piece 
of ship’s biscuit. The captain looked up. 

“What’s the -matter? Sick?” he 
asked. 

“No,” Strém replied, “but I don’t 
trust that steward: just as soon poison 
us as not. He’s scared blue. If they 
could get rid of us, they might get 
picked up. That Chinaman’s with ’em, 
and he wouldn’t stop at a little thing 
like poison.” 

“Well, we’ve got to take some risks,” 
calmly replied the captain. “One thing, 
we've got to eat.” Then he finished his 
meal. 

For the most part the men moved 
about their appointed tasks with the as- 
pect of men wholly without volition. 
Fate held them in her grasp, and life 
had become a merely perfunctory mov- 
ing from one mechanical action to an- 
other. They were without the drilled-in 
sense of obedience that is a part of the 
racial instinct of men sprung from gen- 
erations trained to the sea; they were 
hopeless and wearied beyond all fear of 
death, yet under that unwinking, stolid 
symbol of authority masking in the shape 
of placid middle age they were as emo- 
tionless as the piston-rod of an engine. 

Yet there was this difference: cowed, 
apathetic, and impassive, there was about 
them a stealthy sense of watchfulness. 
One false step, one moment of forgetful- 
ness, on the part of the captain, and 
nothing could have saved him. He felt 
this in every waking moment, and sleep 
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itself became, in the few moments that 
he occasionally snatched from duty, a 
tense, half-conscious state that the slight- 
est sound changed to alert readiness for 
action. 

He no longer walked the quarter-deck, 
turning his back momentarily to the man 
at the wheel, but silent and placid would 
stand by the windward rail. At such 
moments there was about him something 
of the preparedness of a lighted fuse. 

They were five days in getting up to 
the latitude of the Capes again. The 
morning of the sixth broke in one of 
those perfect days that sometimes fall 
in January, like strays out of April. 
The sun was warm; a southerly wind 
gently fluttered the leach-ropes; there 
was no sea; around the inverted blue 
bowl of the sky the horizon stood out 
with the distinctness of an etched line. 
The sun went down in a cloudless sky, 
and when the mate came on deck at mid- 
night, he looked up at the swelling 
canvas with a sigh of relief. 

“Looks as though we’d really make it 
this time,” he said to the captain. 

Captain Jarvis looked up, shaking his 
head. 

“See them stars?” he replied in a low 
voice. “They’re too bright. I’ve been 
afraid all along this was just a weather- 
breeder. Them stars show it; we'll get 
a change before morning. I'll turn in 
for an hour, but call me sooner, if 
there’s a shift of wind.” 

When he came on deck at one it was 
distinctly colder, the sky was overcast, 
and long before daybreak they were 
rolling broadside to a howling easter, 
through snow that thickened the air but 
never seemed to alight. In the murk of 
the storm the mate, going forward, saw 
one of the crew walk off the piled 
lumber into the cleared space about the 
windlass. 

He found him sitting on the traveler, 
dazed, his face bleeding with a long gash 
where the forestaysail sheet block had 
cut it, and his right arm hanging broken 
between his knees. The mate led him 
to the forecastle and hurried aft. 

“T believe he done it a purpose,” he 
declared angrily to the captain. “He 
just walked off.” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Strém, why should he 
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do that?” asked the captain. ‘“There’s 


no sense in it.” 

“He'd get out of working, wouldn’t 
he?” demanded the mate. 

“Well, I don’t see no sense in it,” 
repeated the captain. “Bring him aft. 
We've got to set his arm some fashion.” 

Rudely, but to the best of their 
ability, they set the broken bone and 
bandaged the man’s cut, and in the 
blackness before the coming of dawn the 
mate led him up to the deck and for- 
ward to the forecastle. He was dimly 
aware, as he moved sleepily but carefully 
over the lumber, that the wind had in- 
creased and the sea was heavier. “The 
realization brought him no added con- 
cern. 

It was that depressing hour when 
vitality is at its lowest ebb, and in the 
sort of stoical unconcern that comes with 
the utter exhaustion of body and spirit 
he merely shrugged his shoulders. It 
did not matter, he told himself. Noth- 
ing mattered. They had been doomed 
from the first, and the sooner the end 
came the better. 

In a sudden lurch of the vessel the 
man he was leading stumbled against 
him; and in a sort of despairing flicker 
his spirit leaped up in an almost insane 
desire to throttle the fellow and fling 
him into the sea. The vertigo of sud- 
den rage seized him and he fell to curs- 
ing wildly and insanely. The man 
heard in stolid silence. 

He pushed back the forecastle slide 
and, thrusting the man down the steep 
companionway, closed the slide again 
and went forward, moving cautiously 
over the ice and momentarily clinging to 
the rigging as the seas broke over the 
bow. The fierce wind swept out of the 
vast darkness, beating him down and 
holding him motionless, as though he 
were suddenly petrified. He felt a sud- 
den pity for the man on watch and 
began to grope for him, with the half- 
shamed thought of offering him some 
small word of sympathy. Then all at 
once he felt rather than saw that he was 
alone. 

His first impression was that the man 
had been swept overboard ; the next, that 
he had deserted his post. With a swift 
accession of rage he rushed to the fore- 
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castle and, throwing back the slide 
again, peered in. By the smoky fore- 
castle lamp he saw the injured man still 
sitting on the edge of his bunk, looking 
down at his broken arm and muttering 
in a half-coherent stupor of pain and 
weariness. 

On the opposite side of the close, 
dimly lighted place he saw two forms 
huddled in the berths, bracing them- 
selves against the roll of the sea. With 
an oath he dropped-to the floor and 
caught the man in the upper berth by 
the shoulder, jerking him out headlong. 

“You id 

He got no farther, for with catlike 
quickness the man in the lower berth 
leaped out and, catching the mate by the 
knees, brought him down and jumped 
upon his prostrate body. 

On the quarter-deck Captain Jarvis 
stood braced against the windward rail, 
muttering to himself: 

“Where in land has Strém gone? 
That squaresail’s got to come in, and 
here he is mooning about the deck.” 

He turned sharply, and pitched down- 
ward toward the man at the wheel, 
stopping himself against the box; then 
he took the helmsman by the shoulder. 

“Luff her all you can,” he yelled, 
“luff! You want to keep out of them 
troughs. Want to roll her deck load 
off ?”’ 

Indistinctly in the roar of the storm 
he caught the man’s shouted “Luff, 
suh,” and saw him strain at the wheel. 
The captain eyed him dubiously. 

“Guess you need help,” he called, and 
staggered back to his post at the rail, 
peering into the darkness for Strém. 

It was with the impression that the 
mate had been washed overboard that 
he finally made his way forward, reeling 
along the lumber and once dropping to 
his knees as a sea swept them broadside. 
Then as he rose, he caught the faint 
glimmer of the forecastle light whiten- 
ing the darkness above the open slide 
in a pale penumbra of driving snow. 
Quickly he made his way thither. 

The man with the broken arm had 
edged along to the far end of his bunk 
and was staring with a look of arrested 
intelligence toward the three motionless 
bodies huddled about the foot of the 
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companionway. ‘Two lay prone, with 
their heads interlocked, but the mate was 
on his knees, his body bent forward, his 
face flat on the third step. A trickle of 
blood made a black path along his up- 
turned cheek. 

For a moment Captain Jarvis stared, 
his face emotionless. Then with a sick- 
ening drop the windward side of the 
vessel sank with appalling suddenness, 
and with instinctive sense of what was 
coming, Captain Jarvis turned the back 
of his head to the oncoming wave and, 
shrugging his shoulders together, gripped 
hard at the framework of the slide. 

He was buried completely. It ran 
through his mind, “Well, this is the 
end,” and somewhere through his dis- 
turbed equanimity flashed the thought 
that he was sorry to lose the vessel. It 
had never happened before. Then hazily 
across his streaming eyes there came 
back to him the picture upon which he 
had been gazing as the vessel dropped 
in the trough of the sea. He had an 
odd impression of the unreality of the 
whole thing and of having been sud- 
denly aroused from a dreaming sleep. 

Then he saw Strém slowly lift his 
head as if it were a great weight. Odd- 
ly enough, at that moment, he won- 
dered what had become of the blood on 
it. It gave him a curious sort of satis- 
faction when the idea came to him that 
the sea had probably washed it off. It 
seemed an assurance that he was not 
dreaming and stirred him to action. 

“Strém!” he called sharply—“Strém, 
what’s the matter?” 

The mate lifted his eyes. 

“That you, sir?” 

He staggered to his feet, clinging to 
the stairway for support, looking about 
him stupidly. Then he remembered. 

“We had a little fracas,” he mum- 
bled, and pushed one of the prostrate 
men with his foot. “Here, you, get 
up!” he growled. 

The man only groaned, and the 
other, disturbed by the sound, moved 
uneasily. Captain Jarvis was aware of 
an inward satisfaction and voiced it. 

“Well, they ain’t dead,” he said. 
“IT thought they were—all of you. I 
guess you ain’t much good, though.” 

He gave Strém a hand, and as the 
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latter staggered to the deck and leaned 
weakly against the lumber the captain 
looked up at the improvised square-sail, 
“Well, we can’t take it in alone, Jones 
and me,” he shouted almost pathetically, 
“T'll take you below, but you call 
Jones. He'll have to stand watch. 
They ain’t no one else.” 

It was the only reference he ever 
made to the scene the end of which he 
viewed. Fate had seen to it that upon 
him, almost alone, should fall the task 
of saving his vessel, and with no thought 
beyond the needs of the hour he went 
stolidly to the wheel, with which the 
wearied helmsman was no longer able 
to cope single-handed. 

An hour later a dull report, like a 
gun fired in the fog, rose above the roar 
of the storm, and out of the blackness 
of the night the hurrying form of the 
second mate emerged. 

“The square-sail’s gone, 
shouted—“blown to ribbons.” 

The captain nodded. 

“All right,” he called, seeing that 
Jones lingered; “it needed to come off.” 

“Anything I can do?” the second 
mate shouted again. 

“No; just stand watch. They ain’t 
anything,” answered the captain. 

He glanced off to leeward with anx- 
ious eyes, and, as was habitual with 
him in moments of danger, began to 
talk to himself; but only his lips moved: 
there was no sound. 

“T’d like to throw the lead,” he said, 
“but what’s the use? We couldn't 
work off under this sail; we couldn’t 
do nothing but keep a-going just as we 
are. One thing, that blame’ Jersey 
coast ain’t far away.” 

He turned to the compass again and 
threw his weight on the spokes of the 
wheel; but every lengthening minute 
for hours of darkness he stood there im- 
passive, with the thought that at any 
moment he might hear the dull jar of 
the keel as they struck. Fate spared 
him that last deadly blow. 

Day broke with a dying wind, and 
they saw the low Jersey coast stretch- 
ing close under their lee and white with 
snow. It was afternoon when, close up 
to the Sandy Hook lightship, a tug, 
cruising below the Hook for a tow, 
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“WHEN YOU’RE AT THE TOP WE’LL PASS UP A BLOCK AND 
RIGGING.” 


came out to meet them. From her pilot- 
house her captain waved a_ greeting 
hand as they came within hailing dis- 
tance. 

“Pretty badly banged up, ain’t you, 
cap?” he called sympathetically. 


“Oh, so-so,” Captain Jarvis shouted 
back. “What’s the news?” 

“Not much of anything,” 
boat man_ replied. 
coming in, though.” 

Captain Jarvis 
readily believe it. 

“S’pose you want a tow up,” the man 
shouted. 

Captain Jarvis hesitated, then asked: 

“What’s your charge ?” 

“Seventy-five dollars.” 

At that Captain Jarvis laughed. 

“Guess you’re one of them  land- 


the tow- 
“Lots of cripples 


nodded; he could 


sharks we read about, ain’t you?” he 
asked good-naturedly. 

“Well, you can’t sail up under that 
rig,” replied the other. 

“T kind o’ thought I'd try it,” re- 
plied Jarvis, and turned and walked 
across the deck with an air of dismissal. 

“Well, say fifty, then?” 

“Give you twenty.” 

The towboat man waved his hand 
in disgust and went back to the pilot- 
house. ‘Twenty minutes later, with the 
tug alongside and sails lowered, the 
schooner was towing up toward Sandy 
Hook. They had compromised on 
thirty dollars. 

Later the towboat man came aboard 
for a talk. As they sat on the forward 
corner of the house, he looked about 
him. 
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I'VE 


GOT A WORD TO SAY TO ALL 


PIRATES.” 


“Well,” he said, “this is pretty near 
what I’d call a wreck. How'd it 
happen ?” 

“Why,” replied Captain Jarvis, “first 
it came on to blow, and then the spars 
went; and there you be.” 

He seemed aware that his account 
was an indifferent one, and with an ef- 
fort to add to it, he jerked his finger 
over his shoulder toward the rest of 
the ship’s company busily at work for- 
ward. “They all wanted to leave her,” 
he said grimly. 

“Make any 
towboat captain. 

“Not what you'd call real trouble,” 
Captain Jarvis answered. “Kind o’ like 
a passel o’ boys.” 

It was dusk when they tied up to the 
lumber wharf, and fifteen minutes later 
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Mr. Strém hurried down 
into the cabin. 

“Captain,” he began, but 
Captain Jarvis interrupted 
him. 

“Mr. Strom,” he said, 
without turning from the 
table where he sat, “send the 
men down and I'll pay ’em 
off. I won’t have ’em aboard 
another minute—a lot like 
them.” 

“They're gone,” replied 
Strém—“eve’y man jack of 
‘em. Skipped over the side 
when my back was turned. 
I’d been keeping an eye on 
‘em, but 

The captain wheeled and 
stared. 

“Why, what would they 
do that for?” he demanded. 

“IT suppose they were 
scared—afraid you'd have 
‘em arrested for mutiny.” 

Captain Jarvis started at 
him in amazement. 

“Arrested for mutiny!” he 
snapped. ‘What ’u’d I do 
that for? I can settle my 
own mutinies. Never heard 
of such foolishness. 

“Well, I don’t know no 
more about it than you,” re- 
plied  Strém. “They're 
gone.” 

“Well, see if you can’t find 
went on the captain. 

“T did,” Strém answered. “Ran up 
the dock, and Jones, too, but it was 
no use. They'd gone, hoof and hide.” 
He sighed. “I kind o’ wanted to get 
another whack at that Hermon myself,” 
he added. 

“Suppose you go up the street a block 
or two and try the saloons,” persisted 
the captain. “They wouldn’t drift far 
from liquor.” 

He was treading on the ground of 
intimate knowledge once more, and his 
face lightened hopefully. Strém_ shook 
his head. 

“No use,” he replied; “niggers kind 
0’ flock together; they wouldn’t stop 
short of where they was going. Lord 
knows where that is.” 
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Captain Jarvis said no more, and con- 
tinued to stare at the four piles of bills 
lying on his open ledger, the wages of 
the absconded men. For the first time 
since the voyage began he was utterly 
at a loss. 

What was he to do with that money? 
It belonged to the crew. Well and 
good; then he must pay it. But how? 
The wrath of the sea had had no power 
to move him or hamper his instant 
judgment, but before a sense of obliga- 
tion to men who had signally failed 
him, he sat doubtful and distressed. 

He was silent at supper, but as Strém 
left the table to go up to the deck, the 
captain called him back. 

“IT suppose,” he said questioningly, 
“if I was to cruise around them news 
offices and kind o’ spin a yarn about this 
trip to some of them reporter fellows, 
they might put it in the paper.” 
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“Why, mebbe they might, if they 
could fix it up to sound interesting to 
them,” Strom agreed. “For my part, 
I’m ready to forget it. Had enough.” 

“Put the name of the schooner in, 
and all—the Annie D. Lewis, from 
Brunswick with lumber—and if any 
of them niggers saw it and read how 
I didn’t hold anything against ’em,” 
went on the captain unheedingly, 
“mebbe they’d come back for their 
money. It’s theirs. What you think?” 

“They might take it for a trick to 
catch ’em,” suggested the mate. 
“Guilty folks are mighty scary.” 

The captain shook his head _ obsti- 
nately. 

“Well, I can’t help that,” he said. 
I'won’t be my fault if they don’t 
take me at my word. Anyway, I guess 
I'll try it. Seems as if I’d feel easier.” 
Moreover, that is what he did. 
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HE advantage to the 

hunter and angler of a 

good working knowledge 

‘of the habits and haunts 

of game and game fishes is 

generally conceded. The 
man who knows the life histories of the 
deer and grouse, the brook trout and the 
black bass, has little need of a guide, 
save in so far as a geographical knowl- 
edge of the country to be fished or hunt- 
ed may be necessary, to show him where 
to look for trout or where not to look 
for grouse. 

Given two hunters or anglers equally 
well outfitted in the matter of guns and 
tackle and equally good shots and cast- 
ers, and the one who has taken pains in 
his tramps afield and along the streams 
to note carefully such habits of the quar- 


ry as may have a bearing upon his sport 
will always make the better showing. 
There are, of course, artificially plant- 
ed and preserved coverts and streams 
where the abundance and innocence of 
the game will make up for lack of skill 
with gun, rifle, or fly rod; in such cases 
knowledge of how and where to look for 
game is not an imperative factor for suc- 
cess. 

Where game and game fish exist in 
this superabundance getting them is 
purely a matter of being a good shot or 
casting a straight line; even the poor 
shot and the awkward rod handler may 
obtain enough birds or trout to salve the 
wounds to his pride caused by repeated 
misses with the gun or the usual mis- 
fortunes of the novice or the confirmed 
bungler with the fly rod. 








GAME AND GAME 
There is a 


certain fish and 
game preserve 
controlled by a 
number of ami- 
able but quite 
unathletic gen- 
tlemen “from 
the city.” Each 
year, just before 
the opening of 


the trout sea- 
son, the super- 
intendent of 


this preserve 
dumps into the 
stream which 
runs through it 
several hundred 
liver-fed, two- 
pound trout. A 
few days there- 
after the amia- 
ble but quite un- 
athletic gentle- 
men “from the 
city” come up 
and “catch ’em” 
—on worms. 
That is one sort 
of sport. 

On the other 
hand, there is 
another trout 
stream not far 
distant, a hard- 
fished public 


stream, from 
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saying’ that 
sport of the 
right sort is a 
matter of skill 
plus experience 
and observation. 

But knowl- 
edge of the open 
season habits of 
fish and game, 
while all that 
the sportsman 
absolutely must 
know, may well 
be supplemented 
with some fa- 
miliarity with 
the life of game 
when the season 
is closed. The 
appeal of the 
wilderness and 
woodland in 
winter has been 
repeatedly de- 
scribed and may 
here be taken 
for granted. 
Also, that the 
exercise of a 
long tramp 
along country 
roads, ice-bound 
streams, and 
through white 
forest lands is 
no bad thing 
should go with- 








which I am 
willing to wager 
that the not 
too strenuous 
gentlemen aforesaid could not take a 
half dozen trout in a day’s fishing— 
with worms or in any other way. Yet a 
friend of mine can usually show you 
fifteen or twenty good trout taken from 
this stream on flies almost any day. 
That is another sort of sport. 

This is not saying that the amiable 
metropolitans are entirely lacking in the 
right spirit, for they are not; the mere 
fact that they show a certain apprecia- 
tion of what we mean when we say 
_trout fishing” is evidence of the ex- 
istence of the right idea. It is merely 
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FOXES CAME 
MOUNTAIN, 


out saying. 

If you think 
there is no in- 
inducement for 
getting out in the winter time, just 
try it once. Weather- and brush-proof 
clothes, a rifle or a camera for company, 
and an interest in the things you may 
pick up about the dwellers in the stream 
and forest comprise the outfit. The 
field of the winter life of game and 
game fishes is a very large one. Possibly 
the following few notes, necessarily nei- 
ther exhaustive nor detailed, will be of 
interest to those whose experience out- 
doors has been limited to the open sea- 
son. 

Winter observation of the habits of 
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fish is a pretty difficult matter; as, in- 
deed, is actual observation of stream life 
at any time. The things we know about 
trout and bass and other game fishes 
have been in great part gathered from 
observation of specimens in confinement 
in hatcheries and aquariums. By this is 
meant knowledge of the life of fishes, 
apart from certain phases well known 
to any experienced angler. ‘The trout 
stream in winter, banked with snow and, 
save in the rifts where the current is 
very broken and rapid, sealed with ice, 
offers no hint as to the life of its in- 
habitants. 

That the trout brook of January after 
a fall of snow and in the sunshine is 
nearly, if not quite, as good to look at 
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as the trout brook of June is small con- 
solation to the man who wants to know 
about trout. And yet it would appear 
that the man who follows down his 
favorite stream when that stream js 
nothing more than so much snow and 
ice learns something about trout; just 
what, it would be difficult to put into 
words, but the fact remains that the 
angler who has an_all-the-year-round 
acquaintance with his stream has a cer- 
tain advantage over the man_ whose 
stream experience is limited to the spring 
and summer months. 

The brook trout of the winter time 
is a very different fish from the brook 
trout of June. He is inactive, sluggish, 
and a bottom feeder. They do not go 
into, retirement to such 
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an extent as do the bass 
but, nevertheless, are far 
from active. The brook 
trout feed more or less, 
rather less than more, 
during the winter, and 
sometimes ice fishermen, 
trap-fishing for pickerel 
and perch on lakes in- 
habited by the speckled 
trout, catch them 
through the ice. 

In the Berkshires 
there is a small lake 
known as Three Mile. 
Three Mile brook is the 
outlet of the little lake 
and has. brook trout. 
Naturally there are trout 
in the lake. Some time 
ago some men _ fishing 
through the ice with the 
ordinary “types” or pick- 
erel traps used for the 
purpose, took fourteen 
brook trout averaging a 
pound. The story does 
not tell whether they put 
them back or not, but 
that they caught the 
trout I know to be a 
: I might add that 





tact. 
one of the best known 
and most skillful fly fish- 
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RANGE. 
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ermen in Massachusetts 
has repeatedly _ fished 
Three Mile Pond for 
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brook trout during the 
open season, with flies 
and everything else ex- 
cept dynamite, but with- 
out success—not a single 
trout. 

This is a fine situation 
to theorize about if you 
are given to. theories. 
Opening day trout fish- 
ermen have the best luck 
bottom-fishing with bait, 
and they will tell you 
that the trout of April 
first or fifteenth as the 
case may be, although 
they take the bait very 
freely,are extremely slug- 
gish when hooked and 
when landed are found 
generally to be in poor 
condition. It would seem 
then that the brook trout 
is a light feeder in win- 
ter rather from lack of 
opportunity than from in- 
clination, for the condi- 
tions prevailing early in 
April are usually dis- 
tinctly wintry. 

I have taken brook 
trout on bait standing 
in snow up to my knees; 
also in the worst of a 
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heavy snowstorm. Un- 


der the same conditions THE STRAIGHT, 
trout have been taken on iS FREQUI 
flies. Brook trout in Oc- MABE 
tober or November are 


found at the headwaters 

of streams and up the little feeder brooks 
where they resort during the spawning 
season. After the spawning season and 
during the winter months there must be 
a general drifting back to the main 
stream, and in the main stream a move- 
ment downstream to the usually deeper 
waters below. 

The brook trout migrations mentioned 
by» the naturalists, that is, a 
movement upstream prior to the spawn- 
ing period, followed by a retreat to 
lower waters thereafter, are, however, 
not to be taken too literally; it should 
not be understood that at any time 
either the upper or lower waters are en- 


genera 
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PRECISE TRAIL OF GROUSE 
NTLY SEEN. THE 
ESS THAN A MINUTE 


WAS FLUSHED. 


WAS 


trout deserted. As in the summer 
trout may be found about the spring 
holes so, also, in winter they are found 
there. In the summer time they seek the 
spring holes because there the water is 
cooler, but in winter because, rather 
curiously, it 1s then the warmer. 

Spring water is slow to freeze. I 
know a spring-fed swamp brook where 
black ducks may be found all winter, 
parts of the little stream remaining open 
when all adjacent rivers and lakes are 
sealed with thick ice. The usual habitat 
of the winter brook trout is in the deeper 
holes and long, deep stretches of still 
water. 


tirely 
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Formerly there was considerable con- 
troversy about the so-called hibernating 
of the black bass during the winter 
months, but it is now definitely known 
that, when the streams and lakes are 
frozen, they do, indeed, hibernate in 
much the same manner as certain fur- 
bearers. Hibernation, however, does not 
imply complete cessation of the forces of 
life but merely a dormant state which, 
under certain circumstances, may be in- 
terrupted temporarily. Thus the basses, 
both large- and small-mouthed, when 
the water reaches a certain degree of 
coldness, seek refuge in the interstices 
of rocks, in hollow, submerged logs, and 
places of like nature, sometimes burrow- 
ing into the mud of the lake bottom, 
where they remain for long periods in- 
active and without feeding. 

But if several days of warm unseason- 
able weather should come, melting the 
ice and raising the water temperature, 
the bass would again become active. 
Also it is fairly certain that individuals 
remain active all winter; that is, all the 
bass in any given lake are not inactive 
at any one time. 


Catches Through the Ice 


Ice fishermen quite often during the 
winter report catching a single, some- 
times two or three, black bass. In the 
early winter of 1908 a friend of mine, 
fishing through the ice of a river cove, 
took eleven black bass, large-mouthed, 
the largest weighing two and a half 
pounds. This is the heaviest catch of 
bass through the ice that has ever come 
to my notice. The winter bass seeks the 
deep waters of stream or lake, coming 
to the shallows when the water grows 
warm in the springtime. 

The winter habits of pike, pickerel, 
and perch are much the same as in the 
warmer months, although they are not 
so frequently found in shallow water. 
These fishes feed all winter and are 
quite active at all times. Ice fishing for 
pickerel and perch, although hardly in 
the same class with fly fishing for trout, 
is good fun and widely practiced. 

While the winter tramper actually 
sees very little game, either feathered or 
furred, a good tracking snow tells him 
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many things which may be learned in 
no other way. Signs of fox and deer, 
wild cat, squirrel, and hare are abun- 
dant, and the straight, precise trail of 
the ruffed grouse is frequently seen, 
But the man who wishes to learn about 
the winter life of game should not be 
satisfied with the mere recognition of 
the passage of fox, deer, or grouse as 
the case may be. 

When you come upon a well-defined 
trail, not necessarily a fresh one, follow 
it out as far as possible, for only in this 
way can one read from the snow the 
autobiographies of the forest dwellers, 
Of the smaller fur-bearers it may be 
said that their activities are almost en- 
tirely confined to the nighttime. A man 
could live in the woods for years with 
only an occasional glimpse of fox or 
wild-cat by day. 

The wild-cat is very infrequently 
seen; so seldom, in fact, that few persons 
have any idea as to the real numbers in 
which these animals inhabit the woods. 
But the snow tells the story; in every 
secluded neck o’ the woods you will find 
the very sizable prints of their pads, 
and you may be sure that the trail- 
makers were bent on mischief. The 
ruffed grouse suffers from their depre- 
dations, and the cottontail and other 
small animals and birds are continually, 
and often very successfully, hunted. 

As a general thing the wild-cat selects 
for his den steep, rocky hillsides where 
scrub brush grows thickly. Although 
very shy of man and, therefore, con- 
trary to the ideas of many, not at all to 
be feared, the wild-cat is easily trapped. 
Every winter many of them are taken, 
but, save for the fact that when well 
set up by a competent taxidermist and 
duly fitted with fierce, yellow, glass eyes 
and an artificial snarl, they make inter- 
esting trophies, the dead cat is as worth- 
less as the live one. The pelts are of 
little value on the market. 

Occasionally you will meet a fox. I 
have done so twice in five years. In- 
cidentally, I had only number eights 
in my gun. ‘The fox, too, is chiefly a 
night prowler, but rather more frequent- 
ly seen by day than certain others of 
the fur-bearers. Especially in the rut- 
ting season they may be seen in the day- 
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time; and at this time they also seem 
to lose some of their innate caution. In 
New England fox hunting with hound 
and rifle or shotgun is an established 
industry, and a good, hardy sport. 

The fox den will more often be found 
near civilization, in woodland as dis- 
tinguished from forest, than will that of 
the wild-cat, but, sometimes fox hunters 
will bring in a wild-cat pelt. The num- 
ber of grouse killed by foxes is probably 
exaggerated by upland hunters, but it is 
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shoe rabbit” since it makes a track ap- 
proximately (only) the size of a “ bear- 
paw” snowshoe. 

This hare, very much larger than the 
cottontail, will most often be found in 
thick pine and tamarack swamps. It af- 
fords good sport to the winter hunter 
and is best hunted with hounds. It 
usually leads away in a circle and to 
stop one at his best speed requires skilled 
holding. During the summer its color 
is brown, gradually changing to pure 











THE TROUT 
a fact that at times the fox captures an 
unwary bird. I have personally seen 
blood and brown-barred feathers in the 
winter trail of Reynard. 

Wood mice and squirrels are also 
sought as food—and poultry! Curiously 
enough a fox will almost never notice 
a man standing still, but one movement 
—when you raise the gun to your 
shoulder—and he is only a long, red 
streak over the snow. 

In the dead of winter even the very 
common cottontail is an infrequent sight 
by day, and the varying hare, now 
in its white winter pelage, must be care- 
fully still-hunted to be seen. When 


you hit the trail of a varying, or North- 
ern, hare do not think it a bear track. 
This animal is well named the 


“snow- 
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IN WINTER. 


white in winter, a fine example of pro- 
tective coloration. 

The mink and otter travel during the 
winter and you will sometimes see their 
trails along the frozen water courses. 
The otter will sometimes take an over- 
land trip in winter from one stream or 
lake to another, and its trail is unmistak- 
able, looking as if some one had dragged 
a log through the snow. Both mink and 
otter are at all times great travelers, but 
when at home they are usually found in 
burrows in the river banks. 

Both are extremely fond of brook 
trout, are expert anglers, and owners of 
trout preserves will do well to watch for 
their trails along the streams and ad- 
minister cold steel in the form of a num- 
ber two steel trap. Once, when duck 
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shooting in the early winter, I had an 
opportunity to observe a mink at his 
hunting. For nearly a quarter of a 
mile I paddled my canoe behind him as 
he worked along the river bank. 

My chief impression was that the 
mink is curiosity and wickedness personi- 
fied. Otters are far less common than 
mink, although formerly they were quite 
plentiful; but the trapper has done his 
work well. Only a few years ago there 
was an otter “slide” about half a mile 
from the writer’s home in Connecticut, 
but at present not more than two or 
three of these animals are seen in the 
vicinity yearly. 

Every year a few black ducks man- 
age to stay out the winter, here in New 
England, although at times open water 
must be very difficult to find; but, of 
course, most of the water fowl and 
the woodcock journey to their Southern 
estates before the real back-country win- 
ter sets in. There remain the ruffed 


grouse, the quail, and, latterly, the Hun- 
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Be The ruffed grouse, 
u in particular, is a very 
familiar sight in win- 
; £3, ter. In general these 
birds, in hunted terri- 
tory, show no lessen- 
ing of timidity in the 
presence of man as 
compared with their 
well-known sensitive- 
ness during the hunt- 
ing season. A _ very 
quiet approach is im- 
perative if you would 
enjoy the sight of an 
old “birch partridge” 
pursuing the — even 
tenor of his winter 

way. 

When a heavy fall 
of snow on the 
ground you will flush 
most of the grouse 
from the tops of thick 
pines and hemlocks. 

But the snow will show you where the 
grouse has walked among the young 
birches, where he has plunged into the 
soft snow to pass a stormy night, or, 
again, twin wing marks at the end of 
an interrupted trail will show you where 
the bird took wing. 

The general impression seems to be 
that the ruffed grouse “roosts’’ in trees 
in winter, but many times you will see 
where he has passed a night, or possibly 
two or three, in the lee of a tree stump 
or log, or on the top of an old stone 
wall. My own experience has been that 
in winter the grouse are almost invari- 
ably found singly, individual birds being 
flushed at comparatively long distances 
apart, but in other parts of the country 
it may be different. The scarcity of 
food, necessitating individual foraging, 
would explain this. 

No one who knows anything about 
the ruffed grouse can help admiring his 
sturdy self-reliance and hardihood in the 
face of the rigors of a typical New Eng- 
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land winter. Barring disease, it is a 
fact that a very small number of grouse 
ever winter-kill. Foxes and wild-cats 
account for a few of them every year, 
and an ice storm, crusting the snow 
over a self-buried grouse, results some- 
times in the death of an occasional bird. 

The deer travel all winter, quite ex- 
tensively when the snow is not too deep; 
along old wood roads and everywhere in 
the woods, where deer are at all com- 
mon, their deep-printed slots may be 
seen in the snow. In the Berkshires, a 
very hilly and well wooded region, cut 
over just enough to make good grouse 
and deer brush, the deer pack in winter 
and bands of five to ten, and sometimes 
even more, are seen quite frequently. 
In Connecticut and Massachusetts there 
is a continual close season on deer and 
they are yearly becoming more numer- 
ous, sO numerous, in fact, as to be an 
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agricultural nuisance in some localities, 
and it is only a matter of time when a 
reasonable open season will have to be 
declared. 

In very heavy winter weather, when 
the snow lies deep in the woods, the deer 
seek shelter in protected places, usually 
in thick growing pines and hemlocks, in 
lowland or swamp. The trails leading 
from these shelters are deeply trodden, 
a good deal like a “rabbit run” on a 
larger scale. Such places are called 
deer “yards,” a term that is generally 
misunderstood to mean that the deer re- 
main in some one well-defined place like 
cattle in a barnyard. Usually the 
track of the deer is unmistakable, but 
sometimes it is confused with the tracks 
of young cattle running wild in the 
woods. In the deer track the slots are 
close together at the heel, not spread as 
widely as with domestic animals. 
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Photographs by Paul Thompson, N. Y. 
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MINOT, THE HARVARD FULLBACK, GETTING 





AWAY A PUNT FROM BEHIND THE CRIMSON 
GOAL LINE IN THE GAME WITH YALE WHICH HARVARD LOST 8-0. 
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THE MAN IN THE FOREGROUND IS LILLEY, YALE TACKLE, BREAKING THROUGH TO BLOCK 
THE KICK WHICH GAVE YALE HER FIRST TOUCHDOWN AGAINST PRINCETON. 


all “ ~ rT - 
sedi 2rd...” 
COY STOPPED IN ONE OF HIS RUSHES THROUGH THE PRINCETON LINE. 
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Illustrated with Photographs by Andrew Bogart 


EITHER fresh- nor salt- esting. The cost is reasonable, the fish 
water anglers visiting are on the ground, and they bite, too, 
New York in winter with such vim as to make one imagine 
should fail to take a day the ocean bed fairly alive with fish. 
trip on one of the boats ‘They are not all game, to be sure, for 
which carry anglers every there are numerous undesirable custom- 
day in the week all through the winter, ers like dogfish, skate, hackleheads, con- 
if the weather is reasonably fair, down gers, and others, but these, if of good 
to the Cholera Banks. It is a good weight, only help to stimulate the inter- 
chance for fishermen to try their hands est. The methods of sea fishing are so 
at something new and extremely inter- many and varied that a mere novice with 
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WHEN THE FISH ARE COMING OVER THE RAIL IN CLOSE ORDER. 
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TAKING OFF ONE CATCH AND GETTING READY FOR THE NEXT. 











ON NEARLY EVERY TRIP THERE ARE WOMEN ON BOARD TO FISH OR TO WATCH. 
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only a hand line may land a big codfish 
up to twenty pounds just as easily as the 
expert caster who fishes from the upper 
deck with a costly rod and reel. 

The Cholera Banks furnish the best 
results in medium-sized fish and are the 
most accessible for a day’s fishing I know 
anywhere. In this locality, the ocean 
bed is thickly covered with mollusks and 
crustaceans, no doubt attracted in the 
first place by food washed down by the 
Hudson, and later, by the dumping of 
garbage and waste from New York 
City. These sea creatures naturally at- 
tract vast shoals of migratory fish from 
the South in summer and the North in 
winter. The Banks consist of a large 
area of shallow water about forty feet 
deep, running out to sea a distance of 
twelve miles from the Long Island shore 
to Sea Bright on the Jersey Coast. The 
section is so named from the fact that 
during the cholera plague that visited 
New York during the last century many 
citizens went aboard seagoing craft and 
put out to sea, living there for some 
months anchored within sight of land. 
To amuse themselves they passed their 
time in fishing, and it was they who dis- 
covered what has since proved to be one 
of the most fruitful fishing grounds on 
the Atlantic Coast at all seasons of the 
year. 

The fishing fleet consists of five large 
vessels and a crowd of smaller craft, 
most of them starting from the Battery 
about 8 a.m. ‘The crowd is greatest 
on Sundays and holidays, but in winter 
there is always ample room for comfort 
on a three-deck vessel. As we cross the 
gang plank it is easy to guess that the 
fishermen represent every walk in life 
and many nationalities. All are well 
dressed, among them being a number of 
women and young boys who take part in 
the game. 

They are soon scattered all over the 
boat, some choosing a favored place to 
fish, others going down to their lockers 
below to don fishing clothes. By the 
time the boat is halfway down the bay 
the transformation is complete and they 
appear rigged out in sea-fishing togs, and 
the railings of the two upper decks are 
lined from stem to stern with rods and 
tackle boxes and anglers anxiously wait- 
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ing to begin the fray. Those who fish 
with hand lines stay below, fishing prac- 
tically underneath the boat, while the 
top deckers cast far out to avoid tangled 
lines. 

Meanwhile the little bait shop below 
has been very busy. Barrels of clams 
have been handed out in little wooden 
dishes at five, ten, and twenty-five cents 
each to a long line of anglers. Farther 
forward are the bait-cleaning tables 
where the operation is performed by a 
professional at five cents a plate with 
such astonishing dispatch that he doubt- 
less makes a good income thereby. One 
would think a clam in its entirety would 
be just a nice mouthful for any deep-sea 
fish. The trouble is that the greater 
part is not tough enough to stay on the 
hook when cast far out. 


Ready for the Day’s Work 


At last comes the welcome hush of 
the machinery, the slow stopping of the 
ponderous side wheels, a little bell is 
heard which is the sign that the day’s 
sport is about to begin. The cable chain 
rumbles, and before the anchor is on 
the bottom, whizzing sinkers by the 
score go flying through the air, to drop 
with a sounding whack in the water. 
One marvels at the sight; not a single 
line is out of place or entangled with 
the others, but all slowly drop fifty feet 
or thereabouts to the ocean bed. Any- 
one who has cast bait for black bass 
will soon learn the knack of sea-casting, 
the only real difference being that the 
rod is held with two hands instead of 
one. It is not strength, but a proper 
adjustment and thumb control of the 
reel that makes an effective cast. 

Though most of the anglers are a 
brawny lot, there are many little fel- 
lows who equal their bigger confréres 
in skill and results. There are many 
young boys, some not over thirteen years 
old, whose piping tenor voices are heard 
among the deep ones giving notice to 
“low bridge,” which is the warning that 
the heavy sinker is about to start on 
its journey. The white foam beaten up 
by the backing of the wheels has scarcely 
disappeared when up come blackfish in 
singles and doubles with wonderful reg- 
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ularity, to be unhooked, dumped into 
baskets or coarse bags, or strung on a 
stout cord and laid on the deck, where 
at the end of the day will be a pile of 
from ten to fifty fish, according to the 
luck or ability of the angler. A re- 
markable feature of bank fishing is the 
distribution of the fish. Certain places 
are good for blackfish or sea bass, others 
for hake and whiting; while cod and 
a few pollock may be found anywhere. 


Bites Are What They Want 


The placing of the boat is entirely in 
the hands of the captain or the pilot, and 
if bites are not frequent grumblings are 
heard and suggestions as to the wisdom 
of trying new quarters. ‘“ Move the 
boat” at first is a single request. Then 
in unison the demand becomes loud and 
prolonged. Anchor chains rumble and 
the boat moves, for the pilot knows that 
these anglers have not paid their money 
to spend the time dangling a dead line. 
It is bites they want, continuously, no 
matter what the thing is that goes for 
the bait, dogfish, blowfish, hacklehead or 
conger, even a starfish, spider crab, or 
piece of stone—something must be on 
the hook. When one of the experts on 
the upper deck hooks a big cod of twenty 
pounds or thereabouts, he calls out for 
one of the deck hands to gaff the 
fish from the lower deck with a gaff 
having an eighteen-foot handle. The 
angler then works the fish along the 
surface within reach of the gaffer. For 
this work a charge is made of ten cents 
for each time the gaffer’s services are 
required. Fish up to seven or eight 
pounds are hauled up by the reel. For 
that reason alone strong and coarse 
tackle must be used. 

In addition to the weight and the 
water’s resistance, combined with the 
powerful tugs all marine fish give, it 
would be invidious to compare bank 
with trout-fishing tackle. However del- 
icate our hand may have been in more 
refined fishing, we soon become accus- 
tomed to the monster reel, to snells of 
tarred whipcord, chunks of bait, and 
rods fit to compare in strength with a 
policeman’s billy. These make up in a 
measure for the furious onslaughts and 
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savage pulls that most salt-water fish 
give. To play a fish would be the most 
laughable thing imaginable to bank an- 
glers. Most of the rods are short and 
thick, with double handles, the entire 
length of two pieces being from five to 
seven feet. There are many fine, well- 
built, even expensive outfits, with thirty- 
dollar rods, and agate guides, some of 
the rods being of solid wood and others 
of bamboo of the very best make. 

The reels are as varied as the rods, 
ranging from the big wooden ones to the 
large surf-casting German silver and 
rubber variety, down to the small-sized 
reel used in weak fishing, the latter 
being put to use only for casting. When 
the fish is hooked, the line is hauled in 
hand over hand, in a way similar to 
that used by the hand liners below. I 
am bound to say that not many fish 
escape after once they strike the bait, 
for the reason that, outside of the black- 
fish, most winter fishes have large 
mouths, which will accommodate a big 
hook and generous bait. Even so, the 
bait is time and again stripped off the 
hook without any ceremony or shame. 
One thing is sure, there is never any 
doubt when the fish is biting and it 
is entirely the angler’s fault if he does 
not bring his prey up on deck. 

The interest of bank fishing lies in 
the fact that there is something doing 
all the time, either with your own or 
your neighbor’s tackle. When an extra 
heavy fish is hauled aboard by a lucky 
angler, the others crowd to the same 
spot, each one casting over the other in 
a jumble to get another big one. Yet 
so cleverly is it done that there is seldom 
any tangle or trouble. There is a spirit 
of kindly friendship permeating the en- 
tire boat. Little talking while at work 
is the rule, and the businesslike process 
of unhooking fish and attaching new bait 
goes on without a break till time is 
called for the return home. 

Not a few fishermen make the trip to 
the banks two or three times a week and 
some even go every day, so great is their 
pleasure in the sport. Many of the an- 
glers who have retired from business take 
up this recreation, and follow it steadily. 

Of course, there are times when suc- 
cess is slight and only the “ regulars” 
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or experts are able to land what is called 
a “mess ”’—say ten fish. But there are 
occasions when the fishing is phenome- 
nal; this is particularly true with the 
hake, which come up in extraordinary 
numbers, in doubles and trebles; no 
sooner does the sinker touch bottom 
than it is pulled up again, with either 
one or two hake, and often large whit- 
ing. The bottom of the sea seems to 
be a living mass of fish, each from a 
pound to three pounds in weight, and 
this kind of fishing may continue with- 
out any signs of falling off in numbers 
for half an hour or more. Nothing like 
such fishing is ever seen in fresh water, 
where some two to three hundred an- 
glers all bunched together in a limited 
space, can, and often do, land a fish 
every minute of actual work for a con- 
siderable time. 

At such favorable times I am sure a 
low estimate for the entire catch on these 
trips would be about four thousand fish 
weighing at least five thousand pounds. 
It can be imagined from this how many 
fish are taken by the fleet of five large 
vessels. A little figuring would show the 
amazing annual total of five million 
pounds of fish. At times, hake goes beg- 
ging on board; there are so many that 
anglers stagger under the weight they 
carry away. I saw one angler with a 
coarse bag containing one hundred and 
twenty pounds of fish; my own, small in 
comparison, was more than I care to 
lug again, but fish only a few hours 
from the water are joyfully received by 
one’s neighbors. 

Immediately the ship turns her prow 
toward home, lines are hung out to dry, 
the fish are sorted and cleaned. Thick 
paper and cord are for sale, and packing 
up is in order; down below some of the 
regulars arrange their catch on the deck 
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floor, offering them for sale to those less 
lucky or who desire other fish than they 
have caught. “ Who wants a big cod 
and four blackfish for a dollar,” or, it 
may be “fifty cents apiece for cod.” 
Buyers appear who wish to enhance the 
value or variety of their catch. Before 
we reach the dock, thousands of sea 
gulls are following the ship to gobble up 
the refuse cast overboard. About 4 P.M. 
the happy anglers march off the gang 
plank in “Indian file,” not one of them 
without his bundle of fish that fully pays 
for the small expense incurred. 

It is safe to say that no other large 
city in the world is provided with such 
advantages for sea fishing; practically 
within two hour’s sail New Yorkers can 
enjoy excellent sport with good results. 
Boats have been specially fitted up for 
the purpose, some of them with three 
decks capable of carrying one thousand 
three hundred passengers, well sup- 
plied with life-saving apparatus, though 
in the trips made one is never out of 
sight of land, so that danger is reduced 
to a minimum. The appointments are 
all that could well be desired in return 
for the prices charged, which are usually 
seventy-five cents for men, fifty cents for 
women, and twenty-five cents for chil- 
dren, covering the entire trip from 8 
A.M. to 4 or 5 P.M. ‘The passengers are 
invariably well-mannered and polite, the 
boat scrupulously clean, and if lunch is 
not taken along, a restaurant aboard 
will usually furnish a meal that is plain 
and good at reasonable cost. 

If passengers are not provided with 
tackle of their own, all the necessary 
articles can be procured on board most 
of the boats at a reasonable cost. All 
that is absolutely necessary is that a man 
should possess the will, the time, and the 
small amount of money for the trip. 
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Yale: 


Harvard : 
Pennsylvania : 
Dartmouth : 
Princeton : 
Lafayette : 
Fordham: 
Brown: 


Michigan : 


Minnesota: 


Chicago : 


Notre Dame: 


Wisconsin: 





HONOR LIST OF 1909 FOOTBALL 


Coy, full back; Kilpatrick, right end; Philbin, 
left half back; Andrus, left guard; 
tackle ; Cooney, center; Howe, quarter back. 
Fish, right tackle ; Minot, full back ; Corbett, left 
half back ; 
Braddock, 
right guard; Hutchinson, quarter back. 
Marks, full back ; é 
left half back; Bankhart, right end. 

Siegling, left tackle; Bergen, quarter back; Cun- 
ningham, right half back. 

Blaicker, left end; McCaa, full back ; Irmschler, 
right half back. 

McCaffery, right end; Barrett, center; McCarthy, 
right half back. 
Regnier, right end; 
Ayler, left guard. 
Benbrook, left guard; Magidsohn, left half back ; 
Allerdice, right half back ; 
Smith, center ; Wasmund, quarter back. 
McGovern, quarter back ; 
Walker, tackle; Farnam, center. 


Page, quarter back ; 
Miller, le 


wards, tackle. 


t half back; Vaughan, full back; Ed- 


Anderson, quarter back. 


Hobbs, left 


McKay, left tackle. 


left end; Miller, right end; Pike, 


Tobin, left guard; Ingersoll, 


Sprackling, quarter back; 


Casey, left tackle; 
Rosenwald, half back ; 


Worthwine, half back. 








VHE football season of 

1909 may be divided into 

two distinct halves, the 

first half up to November 

1st devoted almost entire- 

ly to development work 

by the wise teams, and the second the 
November games which showed the 
results of this drill on fundamentals. 
Never has there been a more perplex- 
ing season, so far as the first few 


games were concerned, than that of this 
year. Harvard and Yale were the only 
teams that seemed to start off normally 
and indicate a beginning with the fun- 
damentals of play rather than scoring 
possibilities. Yale met Wesleyan and 
defeated this team 11 to 0, then Syracuse 
and defeated them 15 to o. Harvard 
met Bates and defeated them 11 to 0 
and Bowdoin 17 to o. 

As soon as one turned from these or- 
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ganizations, however, he was met with 
the most perplexing conditions, condi- 
tions indicating that teams were ignor- 
ing the fundamentals of play and be- 
fore paying any attention to defense 
were starting off for scores. In the first 
two games Pennsylvania ran up 42 
points and Carlisle 71. Princeton in 
her very first game made no less than 
47 points against Stevens. ‘This could 
have been explained by the weakness of 
Stevens, were it not for the fact that 
Stevens scored no less than 12 points on 
Princeton. 

Dartmouth in her first game ran up 
22 points, but in the next game was tied 
in a scoreless game by the University of 
Vermont. Cornell made 32 points in 
her first two games, but was scored upon 
by Rensselaer, 3, and Oberlin, 6. The 
Navy ran up 28 points, but was scored 
upon by both St. Johns and Rutgers, the 
former 6 and the latter 2. Brown, per- 
haps, of all.the others started off more 
nearly as in the old days, scoring 6 in 
her first game and 13 in her second and 
not permitting her opponents to score. 

Then while these three, Yale, Har- 
vard, and Brown, went on normally, 
Pennsylvania and Dartmouth were the 
only two that seemed to come back to 
cardinal principles and begin to build 
their team along the lines of both of- 
fense and defense. Carlisle played five 
games in October, and in not one of 
these games did she escape being scored 
upon by the opponents. Princeton was 
held down to a single field goal by Ford- 
ham, was beaten by Lafayette, and had 
another field goal kicked on them by the 
Navy, scoring five points themselves in 
that game. Cornell was defeated by 
Fordham and again by Williams, 3 
to oO. 

These conditions made it difficult for 
anyone not following the detail of the 
play to understand what was happening, 
but as a matter of fact it really meant 
that in many cases teams had been de- 
veloped on showy, tricky offense with 
an almost entire lack of defense. But 
this was not the most serious feature. 
The really difficult problem, and the one 
that brought unfortunate results, was 
that it was impossible to develop, in the 
time allotted, an offense which combined 
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a steady running game with the possi- 
bilities of the forward pass and onside 
kick, and at the same time to take care 
of the double defense necessitated by 
these possibilities. 

It became necessary, therefore, for a 
team to decide whether it was better to 
sacrifice defense to the practice of their 
strong open play or to attempt to hold 
the ball a greater proportion of the time 
by a more compact offense than to de- 
velop a broad defense. This, unfortu- 
nately, brought back something in the 
nature of the mass play, for it held out 
as a possible goal the probability of being 
able to make three and one-third yards to 
a down consistently by massing plays on 
tackle. This was going back with a ven- 
geance to the old game, but strategically 
it meant, if it could be accomplished, the 
longer possession of the ball, and by that 
very means the keeping it away from the 
opponents and thus avoiding the neces- 
sity of constructing a defense for a 
greater variety of open play. 


Fruit of the Forward Pass 


It had been pretty well settled in two 
or three seasons of forward passing and 
onside kicking that the proportion of 
successful open plays to the number of 
times tried was small, possibly no better 
than one in three or four. It meant, 
therefore, that the side which habitually 
practiced open play would surrender the 
ball to the opponents three times for the 
privilege of making a successful play 
once. Now, if the other side, every time 
they secured the ball, could by heavy 
plays directed on the tackles make their 
necessary ten yards two or three times, 
they would have possession of the ball so 
much longer than the adherents of the 
open play that the chances were they 
would keep the play in their opponents’ 
territory, and the least misplay on the 
part of their opponents would put them 
within scoring distance, whereas a mis- 
play by themselves would not have the 
same result for the other side. 

These were the considerations which 
had‘ their effect on the style of play in 
the beginning of November, with very 
marked results on the cripple list at that 
period of the year. 
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It has proved a very serious thing for 
football, for what had been predicted 
regarding the eventual effect of the for- 
ward pass was borne out so decidedly by 
the season of 1909 that none could fail 
to read the story true. In order to off- 
set the increased skill in forward passing 
it was absolutely necessary to take the 
defensive back away from supporting the 
tackle. The end had already been taken 
away in the first year or two of forward 
passing, but now when the attacking 
side had become more expert and could 
get more men through in position to re- 
ceive the forward pass the half back was 
moved back and the last support of the 
tackle in defending against the running 
game was taken away. 


Hard on the Tackle 


Now, what did this mean? It meant 
that one lone man occupying that piv- 
otal position around which the heavi- 
est plays could be swung was left en- 
tirely unsupported to meet, time and 
time again, the mass plays on tackle. No 
wonder he became exhausted, and no 


wonder accidents happened after that 


exhaustion had become extreme. ‘That 
measures must be taken to meet these 
conditions is patent to everyone and there 
is no doubt that the rules will undergo 
modification to meet this emergency. 

Harvard began to show evidence of a 
strong attack as early as the Maine game 
on October 16th and followed it up by 
pounding out a large score against 
Brown on the following Saturday. Yale 
was working longer on forward passes 
and open running and found in the Army 
game on the 16th that the simple attack 
was not effective, for they went through 
the entire first half without a score, in 
fact without making any very great 
threat upon the Army’s goal. In the 
second half Yale sent in faster men and 
opened up the game, running up a score 
of 17 too. 

On the following Saturday we find 
Yale defeating Colgate with better team 
play, and by the last Saturday in Oc- 
tober Harvard had developed an attack 
on tackle which showed strongly in the 
West Point game. Yale was still going 
out with open field runs but easily de- 
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feated Amherst. By this time Yale’s 
defense had shown the greatest progress 
of any of the teams, although her at- 
tack, while brilliant, was by no means 
consistent. “Thus ended the preliminary 
season and the teams entered November’s 
games. 

On the 6th, Harvard and Yale more 
nearly approached each other in defen- 
sive work, Yale still being somewhat 
stronger, but for plunging attack Har- 
vard was considerably better; the next 
week magnified this even more, Yale fail- 
ing on her concerted close attack to 
carry the finality across the Princeton 
goal, but defensively proving wonder- 
fully effective. Harvard in her Dart- 
mouth game showed almost unstoppable 
plays concentrated around tackle and 
piercing Dartmouth’s line and her de- 
fense. 

Princeton and Pennsylvania showed 
far greater irregularity in their careers. 
Princeton’s defense, as mentioned, was 
poor in the Stevens’ game, the first one 
played in October, the opponent’s scor- 
ing 12 points. In the Fordham game 
Princeton caught a tartar, a team that 
would have bothered anyone at that 
period. ‘There was no marked change 
in the Princeton play except a beginning 
of development of drop kicking which 
gave Princeton the victory by 3 to 0. 
On the next Saturday Princeton showed 
up with greater consistency in attack and 
defense, while Pennsylvania showed some 
progress in offense but not much in de- 
fense. On the 23d of October, both 
these teams suffered from this very lack 
of continued progress, Princeton being 
defeated by Lafayette 6 to o, and Penn- 
sylvania tied by Penn State, each getting 
a field goal. 

On the 30th, Penn’s attack had much 
more team play about it and the men 
got together and helped each other more, 
showing a distinct advance. ‘They ran 
up 29 points against Carlisle, the Indi- 
ans scoring once. Princeton showed less 
progress, playing a close game with the 
Navy, 5 to 3. Meantime, Cornell, too, 
had been suffering in the same irregular 
way as Princeton and Pennsylvania. 
Scored upon by Rensselaer and Oberlin, 
they were defeated the middle of Oc- 
tober by Fordham. 
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The striking features in the play dur- 
ing the month of October were Mich- 
igan’s excellent all round work in the 
Syracuse game, especially the running of 
Miller the end and the successful for- 
ward passing as well as the defense of 
the Michigan line in breaking up Syra- 
cuse’s plays. Next came the rather re- 
markable brace of the Pennsylvania 
team and the pretty playing of Miller 
of the University of Pennsylvania in the 
game against Carlisle. Following close 
upon these was the strong defense dis- 
played by both Harvard and Brown in 
their contest at Cambridge and Coy’s 
remarkable few minutes of play and his 
seventy-yard running punt in the game 
at West Point. 

Other play deserving of notice was 
the all round work of Williams in the 
game against Harvard, Fordham’s clever 
work against Princeton, and Villanova’s 
excellent stand against the Navy. 

Entering upon November, the types of 
team mentioned above bore out the 


promise of their earlier work. Yale and 
Harvard kept up their steady develop- 


ment and when they met it was a won- 
derful contest in which Yale won out 
8 to o by superior generalship. Prince- 
ton, defeated by Lafayette and by Dart- 
mouth, lost to a strong Yale team. Penn 
lost to Michigan but defeated Cornell 
in a sea of mud and slush. 

Dartmouth had a very consistent sea- 
son, and although not securing a victory 
over one of the so-called big teams as 
she did last year, had on the whole a 
good representative season. ‘Their best 
games were their last two, one a tie with 
Princeton, 6 to 6, and the other a defeat 
by Harvard, 12 to 3. Captain Tobin, 
Marks, and Ingersoll were their best 
men. They had one other tie early in 
the season, having picked up a tartar in 
Vermont on the 2d of October, the score 
being 0 to o. 

Lafayette had an excellent season and 
their team showed real class. They de- 
feated Princeton October 23d, 6 to 0, 
and played a desperate tie with Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia on the 6th, each side 
scoring. Their final game with Dickin- 
son was a hard one, but they won out, 
thus completing a season undefeated to 
the great credit of Folwell, their coach. 
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Cornell developed an erratic team and 
like Princeton picked up a hot coal when 
they took Fordham on. It will be re- 
membered that Princeton just managed 
to get away with her game with Ford- 
ham 3 to o by a lucky drop kick. Cor- 
nell was not so fortunate, for a week 
later they had Fordham as their guests 
at Ithaca and suffered a defeat, Ford- 
ham scoring 12 to Cornell’s 6. But 
worse was still to follow in the Cornell 
schedule, for Williams came to Ithaca 
on the last of October and won by a 
field goal. Then Cornell commenced to 
play somewhat better and held Harvard 
down to 18 points and followed this 
by a tie game with Chicago, 6 to 6, ex- 
actly the same score as last season with 
the Western team, but lost to Penn in 
their final and important game, 17 to 6. 

Brown’s schedule was pretty severe 
and told on them, although they did 
some good work. ‘They were not scored 
upon until they met Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia when they were beaten, 13 
to 5. Harvard defeated them 11 to oO. 
When they came down to New Haven 
they were in rather bad shape and Yale 
ran away with them to the extent of 
23 to Oo. 


Uneven Season for the Indians 


Never before were the Carlisle Indi- 
ans so eccentric. They started off with 
some good scores and then met Vil- 
lanova, and it must be remembered that 
Villanova was a pretty good team, too, 
and defeated them 9 to 0. Then they 
ran up a considerable score on Bucknell 
but allowed Bucknell to score. On 
October 9th, they played a tie game with 
Penn State, 8 to 8. On the 16th, they 
took on Syracuse, a weak team this year 
on account of the graduation of all her 
stars, and were able to beat them only 
14 to 11. Pittsburg defeated them 14 
to 3 the next Saturday and Pennsylvania 
29 to 6 the following Saturday. They 
finished up with a decisive defeat of St. 
Louis on Thanksgiving Day. 

The Annapolis attack started off fair- 
ly well, but the defense was not as 
strong. They were defeated by Vil- 
lanova, 11 to 6; by Virginia, 5 to o; 
and by Princeton, 5 to 3. But it must 
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be remembered that Annapolis’s season 
is always pointed for the West Point 
game and early contests are regarded 
somewhat as development work. As this 
game was not played there is little to 
comment upon in the suddenly closed 
season of the academies. 

Syracuse paid the penalty of the 
graduation en bloc of a team of stars, and 
it will be necessary for this organization 
to build up from the bottom again. This 
year it was hard work. They played a 
very creditable game, considering every- 
thing, in their Indian game at New York 
where they were defeated, 14 to II. 
Their poorest game was that with Mich- 
igan when Michigan took revenge for 
the defeat by Syracuse last year and not 
only turned the tables but multiplied 
them, making 43 points to Syracuse 0. 
Illinois was another Western team to 
which they lost, 17 to 8. They played 
a tie with Fordham for their final game, 
5 to 5. 

Chicago, the champion of the Middle 
West last year, found their open play 
still effective, but on account of the in- 
creased: possibilities of defense and Chi- 
cago’s lack of heavy line-smashing plays 
their opponents were not nearly as much 
nonplused as the previous year, thus 
proving that some very strong effective 
line playing is necessary to put the op- 
ponents in a position where forward 
passes can be made most effectively. 

They defeated Illinois 14 to 8, but 
were beaten by Minnesota, 20 to 6, in 
spite of the fact that last year they de- 
feated Minnesota, 29 too. They played 
a runaway game with Northwestern 
which was not strong enough to meet 
their kind of play, but could only tie 
Wisconsin and Cornell; in the Cornell 
game they were kept on the defensive a 
good deal of the time. 

Minnesota and Michigan, the former 
combining line-smashing plays with open 
plays, and the latter developing a some- 
what inconsistent attack, began early to 
look like the best of the Middle Western 
teams. Minnesota went on carrying out 
that prediction, building up on plays and 
assaulting the line with severity, and at 
the same time presenting a variety of 
forward passes, so that by the end of 
October they had developed a very con- 
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sistent team in all departments, defeat- 
ing Chicago, 20 to 6, and Wisconsin, 
34 to 6. 

In the meanwhile Michigan was hav- 
ing a far more varied career. This team 
just managed to squeak through the Case 
game, which they had won the previous 
year, 16 to 0, by a margin of one field 
goal. The next week they defeated 
Ohio State decisively, but State scored 
on them. On October 23d they had a 
desperate game with Marquette, win- 
ning only because they kicked a goal from 
the touchdown while Marquette failed, 
On the 30th, however, Michigan came 
up with a start and ran up 43 points 
against Syracuse, but they paid the pen- 
alty the next Saturday by a slump and 
were defeated by Notre Dame, 11 to 3. 
It should be said that this was in a 
measure due to the brilliant playing of 
Miller, a Notre Dame half back, well 
supported by his whole team. It was 
proved, however, that this was a slump 
on Michigan’s part by their defeat of 
Pennsylvania the following Saturday 12 
to 6, and their decisive defeat of Min- 
nesota on November 20th, at Minne- 
apolis, 15 to 6. 


Landed Penn at Last 


To Michigan, therefore, belongs the 
credit of having, after four years of trial, 
defedted Pennsylvania. But there is 
much beyond that that she has accom- 
plished this year. After an early and 
rather depressing beginning, her team 
suffered a defeat at the hands of Notre 
Dame, 11 to 3, only a week before they 
were due to come East and play Penn- 
sylvania. ‘Thus there loomed up before 
them the long trip East, another hard 
game at the end of that trip, and follow- 
ing that journey the return to Ann 
Arbor and then the trip to Minneapolis 
to meet the admittedly strongest team 
in the Middle West. 

It looked like a discouraging proposi- 
tion, an almost impossible one to carry 
out with success, but Yost and his team 
accomplished it, defeating Pennsylvania, 
12 to 6, and Minnesota, 15 to 6; and it 
should be borne. in mind that Minne- 
sota had defeated Chicago and Wis- 
consin by almost annihilating scores. 


























As a summary of the Middle West- 
ern season, Minnesota won the confer- 
ence championship but were beaten by 
Michigan, while Michigan lost to Notre 
Dame. Minnesota had combined better 
the complicated maneuvers of attack with 
a fierce, plunging, line-smashing style of 
play. The backbone of their attack 
was sent from tackle to tackle and had 
speed and power behind it. They smashed 
the opposing line with such gains as to 
force the defensive back field to work 
on these side-line plays, which gave them 
an opportunity to bring in their for- 
ward passes and onside kicks. But 
when they faced Michigan, the latter’s 
greatly improved defense was too much 
for the gophers who lacked experience 
in comparison. 

Chicago had quite as great variety of 
play as Minnesota, but they did not have 
the powerful line-smashing attack to pre- 
pare the way for their passes and as long 
as the opposing team could hold its back 
field in reserve and meet plays with 
linemen alone, the effective use of for- 
ward passes is practically impossible. 

In the final game of the year, Mar- 
quette and Notre Dame, two teams 
which had given Michigan more than 
a little trouble played a tie. 

Of individual men developed by the 
various teams there were for some posi- 
tions many stars, but in other places a 
sad dearth. At Yale and Harvard there 
was a plethora of good men. Coy, Kil- 
patrick, and Philbin were the three par- 
ticular stars at New Haven, Coy with 
his wonderful kicking, Kilpatrick with 
his end play, and Philbin with his re- 
markable defensive work and one long 
effective run which led up to a score. 
Andrus at guard proved the star of the 
year, while Cooney and Hobbs did equal- 
ly high-class work. Howe, an inexperi- 
enced quarter, made a good name for 
himself. 

The most noted players on the Har- 
vard team this year were Fish and 
Minot—Fish the captain and tackle, and 
Minot the plunging full back. Corbett, 
however, showed some startling open- 
field running and McKay did good work 
at tackle. In truth there was not a 
man on the Harvard team who did not 
stand high, but the prominence of Fish 
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and Minot somewhat dwarfed the oth- 
ers. 

Pennsylvania had few stars this sea- 
son and a difficulty in keeping those she 
had in condition. Braddock was a first- 
class end. Miller at times played bril- 
liantly and then very poorly. Pike and 
Hutchinson did the best work and the 
latter under good conditions would have 
proved a real find. 

Dartmouth played her usual hard 
game, and Marks added somewhat to his 
former fame as a plunging full back, as 
did Tobin at guard. Ingersoll also 
showed some good kicking and Bankhart 
was an excellent end. 

Princeton’s best man was Siegling, 
captain and tackle, but in Bergen the 
quarter back and Cunningham the drop 
kicker they had two men who did much 
toward helping out what was otherwise 
a rather weak team. 


Major Work of the Minors 


Lafayette came well up to the top, 
defeating Princeton and playing Penn to 
atie. Blaicker was a good end. McCaa 
has long been recognized as a star, but 
to this season’s list should be added Irm- 
schler in the back field, whose work, par- 
ticularly in following the ball, deserves 
praise. 

Fordham developed in McCaffery, 
end, McCarthy, back, and Barrett, cen- 
ter, three men worthy of recognition 
on any team; the general work of their 
team, beaten by Princeton only by a 
field goal, and defeating Cornell, was 
exceedingly creditable. 

Brown felt the loss of some of her 
stars of former years, but exhibited a 
first-class end in Regnier, a high stand- 
ard quarter in Sprackling, and a good 
guard in Ayler. 

Cornell developed some promising 
men, but was not strong on stars for 
this year’s play, rather building up a 
team, a fact which showed in the Penn 
game. 

Michigan has a star in Benbrook, the 
guard, and another new one in Magid- 
sohn, the half back. Allerdice is too 
well known to need much mention, but - 
in spite of an injury he played a capital 
game and did some excellent punting. 
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Casey put up a strong game at tackle 
and Smith, drafted in as a center at the 
last minute, did an excellent piece of 
work considering all conditions. Was- 
mund at quarter, while playing some 
games poorly, was at times brilliant. 

Minnesota had the best quarter back 
in the country in McGovern, who met 
with an accident that kept him out for 
something over three weeks. Johnson, 
their star half back, went out earlier and 
was out for the season. Rosenwald, 
however, filled the place as half back 
splendidly and should make one of the 
stars if he has another season. Walker 
Was a prominent man at tackle and Far- 
nam played the steadiest center in the 
West. 
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Chicago made a quarter back out of 
Page last year’s end, and he was a good 
quarter back, too, but his right position 
is end. Worthwine did some good 
plunging work in the back field. 

Notre Dame showed in Miller, the 
half back, Vaughan, the full back, and 
Edwards at tackle, three excellent men 
in their positions. Miller was particu- 
larly strong and did wonderful work in 
the Michigan game, being probably the 
cause of Michigan’s downfall. 

Wisconsin’s best man in the important 
contest proved to be Anderson, neither 
Wilce nor Moll, owing possibly to lack 
of condition, coming up to the expected 
mark. Anderson surpassed himself as a 
running back. 


THE WORLD OF SPORT 


The Case Against Football—Automobiles for all Incomes— 
News from the Out-of-Doors 


OOTBALL is once more on trial 
—and this time it- is the new 
game which was warranted free 

from undue risks. The rules committee 
has done its work in all sincerity and 
with an eye single to the improvement 
of the game, and yet the fact remains 
that the season just closed has been re- 
sponsible for more deaths on the grid- 
iron than any other of which there is 
record. Statistics are not the last word 
in such matters, but it is worth while 
considering the list of fatalities published 
by the Chicago Tribune, the New York 
World, and other papers, supplemented 
by figures gathered independently. This 
is the record of deaths and reported 


Causes * 
Oct. 2. Frank Trimble, tackle, Univer- 
sity of Indiana; blood poison- 
ing from blister received in 
football practice. 

Robert Millington, half back, 
Pottsville, Pa., High School; in- 
juries received in game against 
Shamokin High School. 

Walter Evans, 18 years 
full back, Guthrie Co., 
High School; dislocated ver- 
tebra_ in game against Yale, 
Iowa, High School. 


Oct. 5. 


Oct. 9. old, 


Iowa, 


Oct. 9. Joseph Walsh, guard, St. Mary’s 
College, Kansas; blood clot on 
spine received in practice. 
Winfield Ludden, Woodlawn, 
Cal.; member of Davis inde- 
pendent eleven; injuries re- 
ceived while playing against 
the Vallejo, Cal., team. 
Raymond P. Thurston, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; paralysis follow- 
ing illness of three days, de- 
scribed by one paper as “infan- 
tile paralysis”; autopsy said to 
have shown that death result- 
ed from injury to head sus- 
tained while playing with Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy team. 
Charles Becker (or Broker), 
half back on team of boys at 
Findlay, Ohio; 11 years old; in- 
juries received during a “game 
in a back lot,” due to being 
tackled by another boy. 
Russell P. Heckle, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., aged 15; caught under a 
line plunge and lungs injured. 
Clarence Pierce, Wilmington, 
Del.; high school team; injured 
in game the previous Saturday; 
19 years old. 

Orville Sullivan, Urbana, II, 
aged 13; broken neck. 

Clinton Brown Kissam, aged 15, 
Mackenzie School; died at hos- 
pital, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; spine 
affected. 


Oct. 





March 19. 


April 19. 
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Michael Burke, aged 24, full 
back on Medico - Chirurgical 
team, Philadelphia; fracture of 
skull in a scrimmage. 

Eugene A. Byrne, 22 years old, 
left tackle of West Point; ver- 
tebra fractured, respiratory or- 
gans paralyzed. 

Roy Spuybuck, aged 19, Haskell 
School; died at Kansas City, 
Mo., after a game at Buckner, 
Mo. 

Walter Lloyd Gruber, Decatur, 
Ill., 21 years old; died at Tay- 
lorville, Ill.; injuries received in 
game at Auburn. 

Walter J. Luffsey, Jr. Rich- 
mond, Va., 21 years old; injuries 
in a game which developed 
pneumonia. 

Albert Arend, 13 years old, of 
Marietta, Ohio, kicked in the 
head in a scrimmage. 

Roy Vogel, a _ schoolboy of 
Damascus, Ohio; blood vessel in 
head ruptured. 

Archer Christian, 18 years old, 
of Richmond, Va.; half back on 
University of Virginia team; 
concussion of the brain. 

Albert P. Wibiralske, 17 years 
old, West Orange, N. J.; right 
half back on local high school 
team; vertebra broken by a low 
tackle in a game. 

Verne Merrill, Janesville, Ill.; 
school team; blood poisoning 
following injuries in a game 
three weeks before. 

Ray Graham, Waterloo, Iowa; 
injury to the right temple sus- 
tained in a rush during a game 
between the high school elevens 
of Waterloo. 

Harry Houston, Crawfordsville, 
Ind.; heart failure brought on 
by overexertion during game., 
Charles Stroppell, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; injuries and concussion of 
the brain at Carthage, Ohio. 
Langdon Babcock, Buffalo, N. Y., 
aged 25, former left end for 
Cornell; injuries received in a 
game in 1905; breastbone was 
fractured puncturing lung tissue, 
causing pneumonia. 

Dominic De Fine, Massillon, 
Ohio, aged 18; consumption 
through exposure while playing 
in 1908. 

Charles S. Jack, Denver, aged 
31; injuries received in game on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1908; tackle 
on Colorado team. 

John McArthur, Wabash, Ind.; 
injuries received while captain 
of Huntington High School 
eleven in 1908; hurt while play- 
ing against Wabash High 
School. 
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Wilson J. Farris, Zanesville, 
Ohio, 24 years old; Muskingum 
College; overexertion during 
training in previous season. 
Samuel Moore, Camden, N. J.; 
kicked in the groin in a game, 
Thanksgiving Day, 1908. 
Morrill Ricketts, Forest, Ill.; in- 
juries received in a game in 
1908. 


April 5. 


Jan. 1. 


Jan. 30. 


A careful examination of these statis- 
tics shows that first conclusions are prob- 
ably incorrect. Out of the thirty-one 
fatalities we have mentioned the last six 
are not chargeable against the season of 
1909. On the other hand, it may prop- 
erly be urged that we have not yet heard 
from the injuries of last fall that will 
or may result in death next year. 

Some of the fatalities, it will be noted, 
should be eliminated at once as not prop- 
erly standing in an indictment of foot- 
ball as such. A blister on the heel or 
even exposure on the field are not causes 
peculiar to this game. 

Another fact that may be glanced at, 
although not to be eliminated from con- 
sideration so summarily, is that fourteen 
of the twenty-five deaths reported for 
the season were of schoolboys, of an aver- 
age age of a little over fifteen. In one 
case the boy killed had been threatened 
with appendicitis, a condition which was 
aggravated by a kick in the abdomen 
received in the game. The Dobbs Ferry 
case appears to be doubtful, as there 
were other causes which tended to the 
weakening of his spine. Still another 
boy had been prohibited from playing, 
but played nevertheless. In his case the 
fact remains that he was killed, and 
killed playing football. His disobedi- 
ence hardly seems to weaken the grava- 
men of the case against the game. 

Even granting the extenuating circum- 
stances which we have suggested, as the 
case against football stands to-day there 
is altogether too much evidence for the 
prosecution. It is too early to bring in 
a verdict, but a brief summing up may 
be permitted, and we write in a wholly 
friendly spirit. Football is too good a 
game to be ended; it has too many 
friends and too many advantages for us 
to believe that it will not be mended. 

As intelligent critics of the game have 
been saying for years, the mass play must 
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go. That thing is sure, as it is also sure 
that it has not disappeared under the 
present rules. Indeed, the new forma- 
tion for the attack has, if anything, ren- 
dered it more dangerous. ‘To be sure, 
there is less weight but there is more 
speed, and that comes close to compensat- 
ing for the loss of weight. The favorite 
plays of the year have been directed just 
inside or outside tackle, the point that 
seems to offer the most opportunities for 
combining speed of attack with number 
of men in interference. 

It is not for us to indicate how this 
sort of play may be prevented. It will 
assuredly not be sufficient merely to for- 
bid it without offering an effective sub- 
stitute. The game must remain as an 
organized contest in which skill and 
strength, endurance and speed, and the 
other qualities that make for success on 
the gridiron shall have their due recog- 
nition and reward. 

Possibly one solution may be found 
by placing a further premium on the use 
of the forward pass. As it stands now 
an “incompleted” pass means a loss of 
distance—on the third down the loss of 
the ball without regard to who recovers 
it after the pass. In consequence this 
play—one of the most spectacular pos- 
sible and the most easily understood by 
the spectator if properly played — has 
been for the most part a last—almost 
a hazardous—resort. At any rate an 
effort should be made to open out the 
play and render unlikely the piling up 
when the ball is down. 

If this can be accomplished in no other 
way, increase the distance that must be 
made in the three downs and so re- 
duce the value of the three and four yard 
plunges through the line. <A _ possible 
remedy may lie in requiring a fifteen- 
yard gain between the twenty-five yard 
lines and permitting the ten-yard rule to 
obtain within twenty-five yards of the 
opponent’s goal. 

There is a demand in some quarters 
that the diving tackle be prohibited, but 
in our opinion this is not so dangerous 
as the mass play. Properly executed it is 
much less dangerous than it looks, which 
is not true of plays through the line, al- 
though the latter, from a safe seat on the 
bleachers, are apt to resemble nothing 
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more serious than a semihumorous heap- 
ing up of waving arms and legs, A 
tackle of any sort is dangerous in the 
sense that all rapid and vigorous exercise 
requiring the contact of well-muscled 
bodies is dangerous. 

This leads us to two points frequently 
brought forward by defenders of the 
present game, one of which is indicated 
in the summary of deaths which we 
publish, These are: that football is not 
a game to be played by young boys; and 
that it is not more dangerous than many 
other sports, such as hunting, automobil- 
ing, sailing, etc. The answer to the first 
is that it will be extremely difficult to 
find a dividing line, on one side of which 
we shall say these “boys” shall not play 
and on the other these “young men” may 
play. How old must a boy be before he 
can play and from whom shall the reg- 
ulation come? Possibly from the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. We 
see no other source. It is conceivable 
that there should be such a separating 
of the sheep from the goats, but it would 
be a difficult task. A much easier solu- 
tion is to make the game fit the boy 
rather than select the boy to fit the 
game. 

As to the analogy with other sports, 
it will not hold. Injury in the hunt- 
ing field is an accident; on the football 
field it is an incident. It is only when 
the latter assumes the dimensions of seri- 
ous temporary or permanent disability 
or fatality that it is admitted to be an 
accident. The distinction is significant. 

Many of the accidents in other sports 
are to be charged up against the willing- 
ness of weakheaded individuals to incur 
unnecessary risks. The fool and _ his 
automobile will sooner or later be parted 
—with disastrous results to both. In 
football as played to-day the fool and 
the other fellow are too nearly on even 
terms as regards liability to injury. This 
must be changed. 

Finally there is much to be said about 
the game from the spectator’s point of 
view. The hundreds of thousands of 
enthusiasts who flock annually to the 
games are entitled to a contest which 
they can follow intelligently and with 
unflagging interest and that, we submit, 
they are not having as the game is played 
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to-day. Watch the crowd and say what 
are the plays that bring them to their 
feet. ‘They are the forward passes, the 
onside kicks, the long end runs, the 
crisscrosses that even the tyro can see 
and appreciate. 

It is for the rules committee to give 
us more of these plays if they wish to 
preserve the value of football as a great 
dramatic spectacle. The constant ham- 
mering at tackle will bore even the en- 
thusiast, unless he happens to be a violent 
partisan of the team doing most of the 
hammering and closely acquainted with 
the men and their style of play into the 
bargain. 

The case is not all against the game 
and one word of approval must be given 
to those captains, of whom Coy of Yale 
is among the best, who have actually 
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commanded their teams on the field and 
have promptly sent to the side lines the 
men whose playing showed that their 
condition was not what it should be. 
This has been not only a mercy to players 
but to spectators as well. The old melo- 
dramatic spectacle of an injured or over- 
wearied player pleading to be allowed 
to finish out the game or staggering to 
his place in the line was gratifyingly 
absent from the larger games this year. 

Football has been improved, no doubt 
of it. The slugger no longer reigns and 
the captains and coaches who would 
drive their men to the last inch without 
regard to risk or strain rather than lose 
are passing out. But the game is not 
right yet and, in the language of the 
day, it is up to the rules committee to 
make it so. 





AUTOMOBILES 


Prion at is a process of adapta- 


tion. Machines as well as indi- 

viduals that cannot fit themselves 
to the needs of their time must go. This 
is peculiarly true of the automobile. It 
began as the toy of the rich man. Only 
the large incomes could support its vary- 
ing and ofttimes freakish whims. To- 
day it is as much a part of our modern 
life as is the street-car or the horse. 
To-morrow—well, to-morrows are long 
and no man can tell what they will 
bring forth. 

But it is well to remember that the 
automobile is not peculiarly the property 
of any kind or size of income. Therein 
lies its hold on the future as well as its 
importance to-day. To say that it has 
been brought within the reach of those 
of us who have only a moderate amount 
of money to spend is not to say that it 
has already passed out of the experience 
of those who demand large value for a 
large amount. 

The heavy, high-powered car is as 
much a feature of American roads and 
streets as is the monster locomotive of 
our railroads. In other words, the 
march of progress of the automobile has 
been a spreading rather than a progres- 
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sion from group to group, one group los- 
ing its hold as the other gained its grip. 

Indeed, it is doubtful if modern me- 
chanical prowess has a greater achieve- 
ment to show than the great cars by 
which have been solved many of the 
problems of horseless locomotion. We 
have our small but efficient cars, to be 
sure; we also have our monsters of the 
road that have brought the conditions of 
travel up to a standard of ease, safety, 
and sureness hard to be appreciated by 
those who have never ridden in the 
roomy, luxurious tonneau of a sixty- 
horse-power car eating up the miles with 
an ease and a steadiness that rivals the 
accomplishments of the Limited. 

On another page of this magazine ap- 
pears the statement that something like 
$200,000,000 will be spent for automo- 
biles in this country in the year 1910. 
You and I who must count our dollars 
— if not our pennies—will get our share, 
and a goodly share it will be. But the 
big cars will be there, too, and there 
will be no lack of purchasers. In fact, 
the small car is often only the first step 
to a larger, and that possibly in turn to 
one still larger. The process is a fa- 
miliar one: First a twenty-horse power; 
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then a forty; next year why not a sixty? 
The answer will be affirmative in many 
cases. 

And what has the large car to offer? 
First, room. This is a strong argument 
in itself if one is of a generous dispo- 
sition. Second, wide radius of move- 
ment in a country poorly equipped with 
the necessities of automobiling. A large 
tonneau is passenger coach, baggage car, 
commissary department, and, if need be, 
sleeping coach in one. ‘To be sure, it 
costs more, just as travel on the Limited 
costs more than a ride in the local pas- 
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senger. But if you want what a ride in 
the Limited will give you and are will- 
ing to pay for it, the Limited is the thing 
for you. Thirdly, the large car gives 
comfort and ease. So comprehensive are 
these terms that they may be made to 
cover as wide a ground as individual 
tastes and inclinations may dictate. 
And so the automobile is adapting it- 
self to the varying needs of American 
life, holding the ground it has won and 
gaining fresh territory and new adher- 
ents every day. What it will be in 1920 
he would be a rash man to prophesy. 





NEWS FROM THE OUT-—OF-—DOORS 


Football 


y ' HE records of the last football season 
show a constantly increasing strength 
in the play of the teams that have 

hitherto been considered excellent practice 

material for the stronger organizations. 

Princeton suffered most in this respect, being 

defeated by Lafayette, 6—o, tying with Dart- 

mouth, 6—6, and beating Fordham by only a 

goal from the field. Cornell fell a victim to 

Fordham, 6—12, and Brown held Harvard 

to an 11—o score. In the West, Notre Dame 

caught Michigan napping, and won, 11—3. 

In the big end-of-the-season games Yale 
demonstrated her strength by winning from 
Princeton, 17—o, and from Harvard, 8—o. 
No opposing team was able to get within 
Yale’s twenty-yard line throughout the sea- 
son, and the blue team ran up a total score 
of 209 to nothing in ten games. The Thanks- 
giving Day battle between Pennsylvania and 
Cornell went to the former, 17—6. 

In the West honors seem to be somewhat 
divided. Michigan met a hitherto unbeaten 
team in Minnesota, and won handily, 15—6. 
Chicago and Wisconsin fought a tie game, 
6—6, and Illinois after a ragged season 
came East and took Syracuse into camp, 
17—8. A week earlier Cornell tied with 
Chicago, 6—6, and Michigan wiped out the 
stain of the Notre Dame defeat by beating 
Pennsylvania, 12—6. 

Honors in the South seem to fall to Se- 
wanee, which defeated Vanderbilt, 16—s. 
Neither eleven had lost to a Southern op- 


ponent, and each had lost to a Northern 
team—Sewanee to Princeton and Vanderbilt 
to Ohio State. The championship of the 
Northwest was claimed by the University of 
Washington as a result of defeating the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 20—6. A claim for the 
Southwestern championship was put in by 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege on the basis of their defeat of the Uni- 
versity of Texas on Thanksgiving Day, 5—o. 
The final scores of the larger teams show 
the following total points for and against: 
Harvard, 103—17, nine games; Yale, 209—0, 
ten games; Princeton, 1o1r—s50, nine games; 
Pennsylvania, 146—38, ten games; Cornell, 
66—48, eight games; Minnesota, 159—27, 
seven games; Chicago, 127—40, seven 
games; Michigan, 115—28, seven games. 


The Month in the Air 


ECORDS for high aéroplane fi'ght 
R were broken and rebroken by French 
fliers during the month of November. 
November 6th, Paulhan, flying at Sandown, 
England, reached a height of 977 feet, which 
was claimed as a world’s record, the per- 
formance of Orville Wright in Berlin and 
Count de Lambert in Paris not having been 
certified. On the r9th at Mourmelon, France, 
Paulhan, competing for the Lazare-Weiller 
height prize, made 1,170 feet, and Latham, 
not competing, rose in an Antoinette mono- 
plane to 1,333 feet. 
The following day Paulhan outdid him- 
self, reaching an altitude of 500 meters, ap- 
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proximately 1,600 feet, equalling the unoffi- 
cial Wright record at Berlin. On the same 


day he made a distance flight of 37 miles 
in 55 minutes, reaching a height of 1,000 
feet en route, and coasting down from an 
altitude of 750 feet at the finish with his 
motor cut off. December 1 Latham rivaled 
Paulhan’s achievement by making approxi- 
mately 1,600 feet in a forty-mile gale. 


An aviation meet was held in Cincinnati, 
November 12-14, under the auspices of the 
Cincinnati Aero Club. The first day was 
devoted largely to dirigible balloons and 
flights were made by Roy Knabenshue, 
Cromwell Dixon, and Lincoln Beachey. Cur- 
tiss and his pupil, Charles F. Willard, who 
were the only aéroplane representatives 
present, made several flights during the 
meet. The balloon Paddock, which ascend- 
ed on the last day of the race, landed at 
Derby, N. Y., a distance of nearly four hun- 
dred miles having been covered in ten hours. 


Automobiles 


HE automobile meet at Atlanta, No- 
vember 9-13, was a record-breaker 
* for record-breaking. A new mark 
for a mile on a circular course was made 
by Louis Strang covering it in 37.7 seconds, 
5.3 seconds faster than Oldfield’s record at 
Indianapolis. His car was a 200-horse 
power Fiat. Another new record was set 
by Aitken in a 60-horse power National, 
bringing the mark for the ten miles down 
to 8:02:41. Ray W. Harroun entered the 
120-mile race for the Atlanta Automobile 
Association trophy with the same Marmon 
car with which he won the Wheatley Hills 
Sweepstakes in the Vanderbilt Cup contest, 
and was again victor with an average speed 
of 6534 miles an hour. 

The ten-mile record of Aitken lasted only 
twenty-four hours, Strang in a Fiat bring- 
ing it down to 7:01:94. Aitken responded 
on the following day by lowering the 
twenty-mile mark to 16:42:76, and on the 
day after that Robertson in a Fiat made a 
new record of 40:14:02 for the fifty-mile 
distance. Another new mark was set by 
Chevrolet in a Buick when he drove two 
hundred miles in 2:37:22. 


From January 1 to November 1, 1909, 
there were 5,795 motor registrations in the 
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State of Indiana. During the same months 
of 1908 there were 3,317. 


A good roads convention and an automo- 
bile show were held at Atlanta in connec- 
tion with the race meeting that occurred 
there November 9-13. 


With the Athletes 


ORNELL won the annual intercol- 
C legiate cross-country race at Brook- 

line, Mass., November 20th. This is 
the tenth team victory for the Ithacans. Cor- 
nell’s total score was 22, exactly half of 
the previous lowest score made by any team. 
Her men finished first, second, fifth, sixth, 
and eighth. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology was second with a score of 88 and 
Michigan third with 112. The other teams 
finished in the following order: Yale, Dart- 
mouth, Syracuse, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Columbia, and Princeton. 


A new record for the ten-mile run was 
made by George V. Bonhag, of the Irish- 
American Athletic Club, at Celtic Park, 
New York, November 7th, when he went 
the distance in 52 minutes 34% seconds. 
This is 38 seconds faster than the best previ- 
ous mark made by Willie Day on Staten 
Island in 1889. 


Everett C. Brown, of Chicago, was elect- 
ed president of the Amateur Athletic Union 
of the United States at the twenty-second 
annual convention held in New York City, 
November. rsth. The report of the record 
committee included the following perform- 
ances, all of which were approved by the 
convention. Lunghi in the half mile, 1 min- 
ute 52% seconds; Flanagan, 16-pound ham- 
mer, 184 feet 4 inches; Smithson, Mult- 
nomah A. C., Portland, Ore., 60 yards high 
hurdles, 8 seconds; 80 yards low hurdles, 
g$ seconds; Edwards, of San Francisco, is 
credited with tying Kraenzlein in the 120- 
yard high hurdles in 153 seconds; Rose's 
record of 51 feet for the 16-pound shot 
was also admitted. Sheridan’s record of 
27 feet 3 inches with the 42-pound stone 
was rejected as the stone was short of 
weight. 

A new rule adopted by the convention was 
to the effect that in future no competitor 
will be allowed to run in events exceeding 
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five miles unless he is more than sixteen 
years of. age and has passed a physical ex- 
amination at the hands of a physician ap- 
pointed by the club or organization holding 
the meet. Another new rule requires that 
in the broad jump the ground in front of 
the take-off shall be flush instead of three 
inches below. 


The Season’s Field Trials 


URING the month of November the 
1) followers of field trials had the op- 
portunity of watching the working 
of the dogs in several important competi- 
tions. The Derby Stake of the Central 
States Field Trial Association’s trials at 
Hamilton, Ohio, October 27, was won by 
Haverland’s Frank, pointer, owned by L. G. 
Haverland. The All-Age Stake run on the 
following day was carried away by Claud 
Simson’s B., setter, owned by L. S. Bulman. 
Honors in the American Field Futurity 
run at Hutsonville, Ill., November 4, were 
carried off by Master Ben, setter, owned by 
Leon T. Cheek. 

The following week the trials of the In- 
dependent Field Trial Club were held at 
the same place. The Derby was won by 
Fishel’s Sport Woolton, pointer, J. Bigelow, 
owner. The All-Age stake went to Cowley’s 
Pride, setter, owned by N. W. Fleischmann. 

The Derby Stake in the Kentucky trials 
at Glasgow, Ky., was carried off by Eu- 
gene M., setter, Frank Reily, owner. Mani- 
toba Frank, pointer, owned by Thomas 
Johnson, came off victor in the All-Age con- 
test. 

Eugene M. also won the Derby setter 
honors in the Continental Field Trial Club 
trials at Barbers, N. C., November 26. The 
All-Age competition fell to Cowley’s Pride, 
owned by N. W. Fleishmann. In the All- 
Age stake of the Pointer Club of America 
first honors went to Manitoba Frank, and 
in the Derby to Fishel’s Sport Woolton. 

Small entries were the rule in both the 
New England Field Trials at Norwalk, 
Conn., November 9, and the International 
Field Trials at Ruthven, Ontario, Novem- 
ber 16-18. In the former, the Derby was 
won by Haverford Count, setter, G. O. 
Smith, owner, and the All-Age by Albert’s 
Rumney Grouse, setter, owned by J. E. 
Hair. 

At Ruthven the Members’ Stake was car- 
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ried away by Lou Dillon, setter, owner H. 
H. Woolton; Derby by Selkirk Carmen, set- 
ter, owned by W. B. Wells; and the All- 
Age by Jingo’s Dot’s Speckles, pointer, 
owned by W. T. Gilbert. 

At the National Beagle Club’s trials, 
Shadwell, Va., November 5-12, the cup hon- 
ors were awarded as follows: National 
Challenge and Hermes to J. W. Appleton’s 
thirteen-inch pack of four; Somerset to Sir- 
Sister Beagles, pack of eight, owned by 
Chetwood Smith; and the Memorial Cup to 
Redlands Spry, T. D. Griffith, owner. 


Odds and Ends 


N the eve of sailing for London in 

November Sir Thomas Lipton an- 

nounced that he would challenge for 
the America’s Cup in 1911, his reason for 
not making a try in r9r0 being the lack of 
time for preparation. 


Kreigh Collins, Western tennis champion 
from 1897 to 1906, was killed by a street 
car in Chicago, November 16th. 


The California State League was declared 


no longer an outlaw at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Professional 
Baseball Leagues in Memphis, Tenn., Nov- 


ember gth. This ends a fight that has lasted 


for three years. 


C. C. Miller, newly elected president of 
the Borough of the Bronx, New York City, 
is identical with “Cy” Miller, for twenty- 
five years one of the best lacrosse players 
in the United States and a pioneer of the 
Indian game on this side of the Canadian 
border. 


Australasia still holds the Dwight F. 
Davis international tennis cup won in 1907. 
The American challengers, McLaughlin and 
Long, were beater in all their matches, 
November 27, 29, and 30. The results in 
singles were: Brookes, Australia, vs. Mec- 
Laughlin, United States, 6—2, 6—2, 6—4; 
Wilding, New Zealand, vs. Long, United 
States, 6—2, 7—5, 6—1; Wilding ws. Mc- 
Laughlin, 3—6, 8—6, 6—2, 6—3; Brookes 
vs. Long, 6—4, 7—5, 8—6. Doubles: Brookes 
and Wilding vs. McLaughlin and Long, 
12—I0, 9—7, 6—3. 
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become and so many have been the 

inquiries along this line that I can 
think of nothing more seasonable for the 
month of January than the outline of a trip, 
beginning at New York and ending in 
southern Florida. 
game bird is included so that every man 
may find No attempt is 
made to suggest the automobile best suited 
to such a trip, the assumption being that 
the hunter already owns a car. 
The trip suggested may be too expensive 


Si popular has hunting by automobile 


Almost every variety of 


his preference. 


for some who may hunt by motor; if so the 
nearest railroad point to any given locality 
may be selected for shipment of your car 
and your runs made therefrom, or I will be 
glad to furnish railroad and shipping in- 
structions upon request and to add other 
productive places within short distances. 
Leaving New York, run down to Barne- 
gat, N. J.. where George H. Cramner has 
a cozy house for duck hunters. He fur- 
nishes blinds, sink boxes, and decoys. Brant, 
broadbill, and black duck are here in fairly 
One day of this in Jan- 
uary will satisfy your hunger for Northern 


good numbers. 


duck hunting. Run across into Pennsylvania 
through Philadelphia, Wilmington, Dover, 
along the line of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore R. R. to Ocean City 
to find good duck shooting with climate 
warm enough for comfort. The real duck 
shooting is ahead of you, just two hundred 
miles from New York City, at Bird’s Nest, 
Va., just above Cape Charles. 

John G. Smith, one of the most reliable 
guides in the South, has live decoys and 
everything else for your comfort. He guar- 
antees a full bag of goose, brant, broadbill, 
canvas back, and redhead, and his charges 


the service rendered. 
You will want two days of this shooting. 
From here to Cape Charles is only seventeen 
miles over a good sand and clay road. 
From Cape Charles a ferry plies to Norfolk. 
Sixty miles of good Virginia road lie be- 
tween here and Yale in 
where C. and L. P. Blow have thousands of 


are reasonable for 


Sussex County, 


acres of land preserved which abounds in 
The Blow Brothers furnish good bird 
dogs. One day of this and you throw in 
the clutch with the radiator headed toward 
Boydton, only ten miles away. 


quail. 


Three thou- 
sand five hundred acres are preserved for 
you by Dr. H. L. Atkins, who will furnish 
good duck and wild turkey shooting. Ten 
miles north is Chase City, where the Hotel 
Mecklenburg offers garage facilities, which 
you may need by this time, and while your 
car is being spruced up you may enjoy a 
half day’s quail shooting. 

North Carolina is now ahead with good 
Scotchman Armstrong at the Thistle in 
Barber, and Col. Robert Stride in Kerners- 
ville. Barber, by the way, is ten miles 
north of Salisbury, and you will make a 
mistake if you overlook it. About the same 
game will be found in South Carolina, but 
the topography of the country is sufficiently 
different to warrant the spending of a day 
The 
first stop worth while is Woodstock, where 
Dr. D. F. Robertson find you deer, 
plever, turkey, quail, and marsh hen. Beau- 
fort County lies southwest along the road 
made famous by 
Atlanta to the sea. 

Follow the road south toward Atlanta to 
Grahamville, where the plantation of 
Colonel Howard lies on your left. You 
will enjoy an evening with the Colonel and 


or two there and the going is good. 


will 


Sherman’s march from 
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learn a lot of American history, too. The 
Colonel’s son, Hal, a large lad with a small 
mustache, has two nice setters that will find 
plenty of quail for you, while the colored 
folk in the neighborhood will supply a 
“hound” that will find the cottontail aplenty. 
A short run takes you into Savannah, where, 
as in Washington, D. C., the cemetery is very 
important as a sight for the visitor. The 
De Soto Hotel is comfortable, and will re- 
plenish your gasoline supply, or you may 
continue to Brunswick, where the Hotel 
Mecklenburg has garage accommodations, 
and will furnish guides and dogs for first- 
class pheasant, turkey, and quail hunting, 
while twenty miles south is Cumberland 
Island, well known to duck hunters. 

For various Florida offers the 
automobile sportsman the acme of the trip. 
From Jacksonville, in fact, from the north- 
ern State line the roads are capital; along 
the east coast to St. Augustine, important 
for other reasons than its natural history, 
down to Ormond, with its perfect sand rac- 
ing beach, through Daytona to New Smyrna, 
where the genial F. W. Sams owns one of 
the most hospitable “old clothes” resorts in 
the South. It is the Ocean House, and for 
miles about wild turkey are almost as tame 
as barnyard fowl. 

Shoving the wheel to the right you head 
toward Leesburg, which is about sixty miles 
due west and directly in the middle of the 
peninsula. The Sunnyside Club House, 
owned by Mrs. Harris, will welcome you to 
a rattling deer hunt. From Leesburg you 
can cast about in any direction and find a 
variety of shooting. Try going south by 
west seventy-five miles to Clearwater, stop- 
ping at the Phenix. All the way through 
excellent shooting is offered. From here go 
south along the west coast to Sarasota, let- 
ting your engine down at the Inn. 
Snipe shooting is better here than almost 
anywhere in Florida. 


reasons, 


run 
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You will need to run northeast twenty- 
five miles from here to get around Char- 
lotte Harbor and across the Peace River, 
but the foliage will add to your enjoyment, 
After crossing the river run due south across 
to Caloosahatchee River to Naples, which, 
being on the western edge of Big Cypress 
Swamp, affords unsurpassed deer and bear 
shooting. The Hotel Naples will furnish 
guides and paraphernalia necessary. With- 
in a radius of fifty miles of Naples’ will be 
found old Fort Foster, the ruins of Sam 
Jones’s old town, Fort Shackleford, and Fort 
Simon Drum, all points of historic interest, 

If you have any hunt left over by this 
time, run your car north about one hundred 
miles and 
east coast 


around Lake Istokpoga to the 
and due south to Miami. This, 


being on the eastern edge of the everglades, 


will furnish such a variety of game, large 


and small, as will satisfy your shooting 
spirit for one season. 

If you decide not to return by motor car, 
which is quite likely, it may be shipped by 
freight from Miami by the Florida East 
Coast Railroad to Jacksonville, and from 
there by the Clyde Line to New York City. 
Unless there are to be only two in the party 
it will not be advisable to take your dogs 
along’ as it will be a hard trip for them, 
unless they have plenty of room. If you 
intend hunting between places mentioned, 


you will need your own dogs, but otherwise 


first-class bird dogs will be furnished by 
the resorts on the way. 

This is a pretty severe trip unless you 
are an enthusiastic sportsman, but if you 
are to go anywhere for game of any sort, 
there is no finer or more productive trip 
to be found. From this outline I have in 
mind a hundred short trips in any one State 
that will satisfy your “nose,” but none is 
so full of something different every minute 
as the through hunting trip—New York to 
Florida. 
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COMING TO THE BANK THE TAPIR STUMBLED IN. 
Illustration for ‘*‘ The Black Witches of the Savannah,’’ by Charles Livingston Bull. 








